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WHAT’S WRONG WITH COAL? | 


IR CHARLES REID’S resignation from the National Coal Board 

is much more than a personal matter, though from one point of 
view the personal element is significant. Sir Charles, who was in 
charge of production, had by long odds more extended and intimate 
knowledge of coal production than any other member of the Board, 
with the possible exception of Mr. T. E. B. Young, formerly Man- 
aging Director of the Bolsover Colliery Co., and some passages in the 
report rendered by Mr. Young on his return from his recent visit 
(on Coal Board business) to the United States make it clear that 
his own opinion on the present situation differs little from Sir 
Charles’s. As for Sir Charles himself, though he is best known as 
the author of the classic Reid report, on which mine reorganisation 
is so largely based, it is a material fact that he was for many years 
General Manager and Director of the Fife Coal Company, whose 
Comrie pit led all others in the country in mechanisation and general 
efficiency. When a man of that calibre declares that the whole 
set-up of the National Coal Board is all wrong, and resigns an 
important and lucrative post rather than continue association with 
methods which he is satisfied can never succeed, it is time the methods 
were examined closely. They are, it is true, to be examined by a 
committee of three, whose appointment synchronised rather curiously 
with the news of Sir Charles’s resignation, under a chairman who 
is at the same time a part-time member of the Coal Board itself. 
No one would question Sir Robert Burrows’s competence, but the 
whole essence of an enquiry into the Coal Board’s organisation is 
that it should be conducted by persons totally independent of any 
association with the Board. 


The essential fact about the coal industry is that less coal per 
manshift is being produced today than in 1938, and a much smaller 
total (in 1938 the weekly average was 4,353,000 tons ; in 1947 it was 
3,782,000), and that less coal is being produced by more men than 
in 1942, in spite of the fact that in that year large numbers of the 
ablest-bodied miners had enlisted in the Forces. At the same time 
the cost of coal has been rising alarmingly, with the result that the 
competitive position of every industry dependent on coal is gravely 
menaced. In view of these facts Sir Charles Reid’s statement that 
he has resigned from the National Coal Board because he has no 


confidence in it or in the organisation it has set up is plainly of 
capital importance. It would be that even if it stood alone, but in 
fact many men less prominent than Sir Charles, but equally familiar 
with the industry, have been saying substantially the same thing for 
months past. Resignations of unquestionably competent mining 
engineers, who feel completely frustrated under present conditions, 
have been numerous. The disastrous over-centralisation of direction 
in London, where nothing but broad policy ought to be laid down, 
is leading to complete discouragement in the pits, among men as well 
as managements. The sense of local responsibility and local loyalties, 
very real in all good pits under private ownership, has gone and 
there is nothing to take its place. Half the members of the Coal 
Board have no personal knowledge of mining. They are probably 
quite competent to lay down broad policy, but each division—there 
are seven at present; there ought possibly to be more—should be 
treated as a self-contained and responsible unit, under men who 
understand local problems and can handle them as they should be 
handled on the spot. We are getting too little coal and too dear coal. 
The Government even as a Labour administration, quite apart from 
its function as guardian of the interests of the community, can ill 
afford to let its first experiment in nationalisation go wrong. An 
emphatic expression of views to that effect at the Labour Conference 
at Scarborough on Wednesday is all to the good. The dissent of 
the miners’ leader, Mr. Will Lawther, who has succeeded in securing 
large advances in wages as well as shorter hours, failed to convince 
the conference. The decision that a joint investigation shall be 
undertaken by the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress into 
the working of nationalised industries may produce useful results, 


The Palestine War 


The fighting which has taken place in Palestine during the week 
succeeding the end of the mandate has had the initial result of 
dividing the country into two armed camps, more or less along the 
lines of partition recommended by the United Nations. Certain 
conquests on either side, however, show that this result is accidental ; 
Acre, which should have been part of the Arab state, has fallen to 
the Jews, and the Negev, which was allotted to the Jews, has been 
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overrun by Arab forces. In no part of the country has there yet 
been a pitched battle between the Jews and any of the regular troops 
of the neighbouring Arab States. Tragically enough, it looks as if 
the first clash is likely to take place in Jerusalem, where armed Jews 
have overrun the new city and the Arab Legion has penetrated into 
the Old City. The position of the Arab Legion, which is to a certain 
extent financed and officered by Britain, will need some clarifying, 
particularly if the British Government decides to recognise the 
Zionist State. It is not to be expected that the Legion, or for the 
matter of that the armies of Egypt and Iraq (which are still theoretic- 
ally allies of this country) can be dissuaded by argument from par- 
taking in what they have always considered the one entirely justifi- 
able war. But chaos is contagious, and the longer chaos persists in 
Palestine the more dangerous it becomes to the peace and well-being 
of the Middle East as a whole ; and it cannot be too often repeated 
that this country stands to lose more than any other by a breakdown 
of government in that area. About President Truman’s precipitate 
recognition of Israel, which took even the American delegation at 
Lake Success by surprise, the less said the better. It was as inept 
and unhelpful as his original demand for the introduction of 100,000 
immigrants two years ago. It could only be justified if the American 
Government had decided that there was no longer any chance of 
achieving anything useful through the machinery of the United 
Nations. And, though most aspects of American policy on Palestine 
are obscure, there is no sign that such a decision has been reached. 
On the contrary, Mr. Warren Austin has invoked in regard to 
Palestine Article 39 of the Charter, which leads on to Article 42, 
involving the use of armed force by the United Nations against 
States pronounced guilty of aggression. Sir Alexander Cadogan had 
no difficulty in demonstrating that such a step was as impracticable 
as it is premature. 


Washington— Moscow 


Nothing could well be more unsatisfactory than the aimless 
interchanges of the past week between Washington and Moscow. 
As to the first of them, between General Bedell-Smith and M. 
Molotov, it now appears that the American Ambassador’s remark 
that “the door always remains open for discussion and the settle- 
ment of our differences” was no more than a casual obiter dictum. 
But whatever M. Molotov’s motive in seizing on the invitation— 
there was obviously good propaganda to be made out of it—President 
Truman might surely have found something better to do than issue 
a statement implying that the door was not open and was never 
meant to be. And now comes Mr. Wallace, half sentimentalist, 
half politician, with his Open Letter to Marshal Stalin, and Marshal 
Stalin’s carefully studied reply. The letter itself appears not to have 
been published. Marshal Stalin’s comment on it has. It lists a 
number of questions which, it is suggested by Mr. Wallace, could and 
should be settled by peaceful discussion through the two countries. 
Marshal Stalin agrees, and adds that “in spite of the difference in 
the economic systems and ideologies, the coexistence of these systems 
and a peaceful settlement of differences between the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. are not only possible but also unquestionably necessary 
in the interests of a general peace.” Marshal Stalin has said this 
thing before and nothing has come of it—possibly because any nego- 
tiations had to be conducted with M. Molotov. But again some- 
thing better than pure negation might have been expected from 
Washington. Actually Mr. Marshall’s comments are as chilly as 
Moscow in winter. In a situation like the present no vestige of an 
opportunity for improving relations with the Soviet Union can be 
despised. And there is no advantage in presenting either M. Molotov 
or Mr. Wallace with propaganda material. 


The Dentist’s Fee 


The appearance of the Spens Committee’s report on the remunera- 
tion of dentists is a reminder that the report of the other Spens 
Committee on the important question of the remuneration of medical 
specialists and consultants is still awaited. The disclosures regarding 
the average dentist’s earnings are disquieting. The 1938 figures were 
taken as basis. It appears that in that year, of men between 25 and 
54 years, 25 per cent. had incomes under £450 a year, 50 per cent. 
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under £700 and 75 per cent. under £1,000. Accurate mathematical 
comparisons between the value of money to members of a par- 
ticular profession in 1948 and in 1938 are not obtainable, but no 
one can quarrel with the contention of the Spens Committee that 
in future incomes that were below £800 in 1938 should be increased 
by £400 and those above that figure by one-third of the amount by 
which the 1938 income fell short of £2,000. The general view is 
expressed that a single-handed practitioner working efficiently for 
1.500 hours a year at the chairside should receive a net income of 
£1,600 in terms of the 1939 value of money. In view of the arduous 
and unattractive nature of the occupation that cannot be considered 
excessive, and it is clear that men of the necessary quality will not 
be tempted to enter the profession in sufficient numbers by any lesser 
inducement. ‘That is a material consideration at a time when a 
comprehensive dental service is aimed at as part of a comprehensive 
medical service. Mr. Bevan is not likely to cavil seriously at the 
Spens Committee’s recommendations. 


Mr. Bevan Off the Rails 


Mr. Bevan, like Mr. Shinwell, regularly lets his tongue run away 
with him when he gets on a public platform. Nothing could be 
more grotesquely inept than his objurgations on the Press at Scar- 
borough on Sunday. A week or two after the Minister of State, 
Mr. Hector McNeil, had been claiming at Geneva, with much truth, 
that the British Press was the best in the world, the Minister of 
Health describes it as “ the most prostituted Press in the world, most 
of it owned by a gang of millionaires” and “pumping a deadly 
poison into the public mind week by week.” How this stuff may 
have sounded only those who heard it can say. Seen in cold print it 
is just clotted nonsense. And if it reflects on anyone it is on the 
rank and file of the Labour Party up and down the country. Week 
in and week out they absorb “deadly poison” for pleasure. Some 
10,000,000 of them voted Labour at the last election ; the circulation 
of the Daily Herald is something over 2,000,000. What do the rest 
read ? Just poison ; and so, without doubt, does Mr. Bevan himself. 
(It is no reply to say that the Daily Herald’s circulation is pegged 
by paper shortage ; no more people wanted to read it in days when 
they could have.) But Mr. Bevan is, after all, a Minister of the 
Crown, with some standards to observe. What is the sense in this 
kind of diatribe ? He knows perfectly well that Mr. McNeil’s 
estimate of the British Press is sound. All he means is that most of 
the British Press is Conservative. Everyone who heard him knew 
that that was what he meant. And what does he gain by wantonly 
and gratuitously antagonising the Press ? Does he prefer its opposi- 
tion to its support in his social reform campaigns ? 


Demons from Down Under 


If farmers have not yet begun to pray for rain, the desirability 
of doing so must at least have suggested itself to some of our 
cricketers. To speak of the Australian team as a juggernaut is a 
ponderous and unworthy comparison which does less than justice 
to the speed with which their batsmen score runs and the celerity— 
not yet, some observers believe, displayed in its fullest measure—of 
their bowlers ; but they have certainly lost no time in acquiring an 
aura of crushing irresistibility. They have won all their first six 
matches, and they have won five of them by an innings. Yorkshire, 
defeated by only four wickets in a low-scoring game, came nearer 
than any of their other opponents to doing what no county has done 
since 1912; but the rest were routed. Statisticians had to raise 
their sights as well as their eyebrows when the green-capped invaders 
ran up, in less than a full day’s play, the staggering total of 721 
against Essex ; to this record score Bradman contributed 187 in just 
over two hours. The effect on the game as a whole of this spectacular 
beginning to the Australian tour can only be good. The visitors 
have already won the status and the glamour of supermen, and the 
light-hearted aggressiveness of their tactics adds to the interest with 
which their exploits will be followed. England’s chances of making 
much impression on these redoubtable adversaries in the Tests 
appear at the moment slender ; and even the most fervent patriot 
would venture no further into wishful thinking than to remind 
himself that cricket is a game in which surprising things can happen. 
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LABOUR’S FUTURE 


I’ is not recorded that anyone at Scarborough this week said that 

the British Labour Party was at the cross-roads. At this party 
conference, as at all party conferences, the oratorical clichés were 
worked hard—but not that one. That is on the face of it rather 
surprising, for if ever a party found itself at a crisis in its own 
history—a crisis in which it really is faced with a choice between 
two utterly different and diverging paths—it is the Labour Party 
today. It is just possible that most of the delegates at what will 
probably be written down as an unusually quiet conference simply 
did not see the clear choice, which stares them in the face. It is a 
choice between, on the one hand, a continued attempt to direct 
the infinitely complex life of a highly developed modern society 
through the broad decisions of a few not very well qualified men 
and, on the other hand, a frank recognition of the fact that even 
under a Socialist Government the detailed decisions of free indi- 
viduals have a valuable part to play. But if the majority of the 
delegates did not see this straight antithesis between more State 
direction and the very survival of liberty—even if Mr. Shinwell 
and Mr. Bevan, the one blinded by the joys of present office and the 
other by the hope of greater power, did not see it—Mr. Morrison 


_certainly did. In every word of Riis carefully drafted speeches, in 


which he tried to keep a grip on the hard facts of the next election, 
there was the recognition of the fact that unless they command the 
reasonable assent of free individuals the policies of his party can 
only be dishonest, dangerous, and ultimately disastrous. Mr. 
Morrison realises, as no doubt do Mr. Attlee and all his more 
responsible colleagues, not only that liberty is precious in itself but 
also that it can be very useful to a Government which would like 
to be helped out of its many economic difficulties. He may also 
have realised that since the British Labour Party owes its rise to 
the tireless efforts of free men it may yet have to draw strength 
for its survival from the same source. 

It is hardly surprising that the more active members of the 
Cabinet should have begun to realise first that policies, even 
Socialist policies, do not work themselves, but can only be carried 
out, after much careful thought, by individuals who may, up to a 
point, be coerced, but who preferably should be convinced. It is 
also to be expected that the mass of local parties and delegates 
who drew up the incredibly diffuse agenda, ranging from Party 
International Activities to Pin-table Saloons, and who crowded the 
floor of the conference, should be the most ready to forget the 
practical details and put their trust in resounding phrases. But it 
would be a mistake to regard the antithesis which faces the Labour 
Party merely as the latest manifestation of the familiar conflict 
between the platform and the floor. In the first place the party 
executive had not made up its own mind about the next step, and 
formally will not have to do so until it produces its election pro- 
gramme at Whitsun, 1949. In the second place the dilemma which 
facés Ministers who want to make use of the enormous forces of 
individual initiative, while at the same time pursuing a policy which 
weakens those forces, must soon present itself to the rank and file. 

It would in fact be a grave mistake to over-simplify the issue 
with which the Labour Party is faced or to forget how deep it 
goes into the whole structure of British politics, of which the 
Labour Party is only a part. It is certainly not to be dismissed 
as a straight quarrel between Right and Left. That crude, and 
rather vague, distinction has already been worked almost to death, 
and it is only to the interest of Communists to keep it alive. The 
Scarborough Conference was not inclined to have any truck with 
the silent beckoning ghost of Mr. Platts-Mills and it dealt in pretty 
short order with those more tangible and voluble crypto-Communist 
presences still within the Labour Party who attempt to push every 
question in the direction of foreign policy and then to represent 
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foreign policy itself as a straight decision for or against Russia. 
It has yet to be proved that the portentous phrase “ Socialist foreign 
policy ” means anything more than a blind determination to follow 
the Russians anywhere. Certainly all the talk at Scarborough did 
not take the argument any further than that. Consequently it 
did not get to the root of the real issues facing the party. 

The fact is that there are all sorts of apparently sharp, but really 
nebulous, differences which obscure the real nature of the conflict 
which is going on in the party itself and in the minds of all its more 
intelligent members. There is the difference, upon which-most of 
the daily Press has decided to fasten, between those who want more 
and more nationalisation schemes and those, including Mr. 
Morrison, who feel that the time has come for consolidation. It 
is no doubt a real difference—so real that if steel nationalisation is 
forced through it may well swing the floating vote away for good 
and defeat the Government at the next election. But it has been 
made clear enough, by the past tentative fumbling with the indus- 
tries already nationalised, that nationalisation itself is first and 
foremost a phrase to whose actual content the Labour Party has 
never given the deep thought it requires. It is only when the 
fundamental conflict which it implies, between individual liberty 
and State authority, comes to the surface, as it is doing at the 
moment, that a realistic consideration of nationalisation begins. 
Again, the difference between the “ tinker’s cuss” attitude and 
what Mr. Morrison called a programme attractive “ to the general 
body of public opinion,” as soon as it is stripped of its surface 
characteristics of a conflict between irresponsibility on the one hand 
and hypocrisy on the other, is revealed once again as the funda- 
mental fight between coercion and liberty. Yet again, the contrast 
between the specious clarity of those delegates -who called for all- 
out Socialism and the apparent vagueness of those officials who 
called for caution, is really the contrast between the doctrinaire to 
whom individual consent is worthless and the man who sees the 
sheer practical value of public approval. 

At every party conference there is bound to be a certain amount 
of froth and nonsense, and if there was less of it than usual at 
Scarborough that cannot be entirely explained either by the 
counter-attraction of sea and sunshine outside the conference hall 
or by any feeling that the Government is firm in office and not to 
be shifted. It is significant that time and again the limelight was 
caught by men who are just outside the innermost circle of power. 
Mr. Shinwell, although in subdued mood as befits a Chairman, 
managed to attract at least the attention of the Daily Herald to his 
call for unity. Mr. Dalton, whose efforts to climb back to power 
take the form of increasingly bellicose and provocative comments on 
the economic situation, managed to hold the attention of the dele- 
gates at the risk of adding their determination to that of the rest of 
the country that he shall never have another opportunity to wreck 
the national finances. And, above all, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, with a 
fighting speech which could do much to lose the next election for 
his party and yet raise him to the heights of office later if the 
pendulum swings back again to Socialism, was the only real spell- 
binder. All this may have been superficial, but it also constitutes 
a menace. It can mean that the lesson which Mr. Attlee, Mr. 
Morrison, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin are slowly learning— 
the lesson that without freedom for the people their policy cannot 
succeed—may yet be prevented from penetrating to the rank and 
file of the Labour Party. 

It is all too easy to forget the historic significance of this, the first 
effective Labour Government. Many observers have realised that 
the General Election of 1945 was a turning point, after which was to 
come a new era in which Socialist Governments were likely to rule 
for at least part of the time. But curiously enough, it was the 
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Labour Party which was slowest to adjust itself to this change in its 
own fortunes. Time and again the Government has reverted to the 
habits of opposition and away from the responsibilities of power. 
Those habits are even more visible in the behaviour of the rank 
and file of the party. The agenda for the Scarborough Conference 
is full of the most appalling generalisations which could never for 
one moment be entertained by a Minister with a job to do. There 
are proposals for as many nationalisation measures as can be packed 
into the life of a Parliament, for the virtual elimination of profits, 
for more and more subsidies, for the appointment of a Socialist 
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civil service rather than an expert technical one, for the manage- 
ment of steel works by committees in which only the union repre- 
sentatives shall vote, and so on. Clearly the rank and file of the 
Labour Party have a long way to go before they reach even that 
position of healthy doubt now occupied by Mr. Morrison. If any 
vestige of the old liberal spirit survives in the common people of 
Britain they may yet catch up. But that spirit will have to grow 
in power if the forces of tyranny, always latent in a doctrine of 
State control and not lacking in potential leaders within the Labour 
Party today, are not to prevail. 


MAY 21, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Labour Party has suffered little in the loss of Mr. Platts- 

Mills. It suffers much in the loss of Mr. Alfred Edwards, whose 
expulsion from the party looks like an ostentatious demonstration of 
impartiality ; a victim on the Left having been sacrificed, the sacrifice 
of a victim on the Right is rather welcome. But the difference is 
that while Mr. Platts-Mills is a doctrinaire extremist Mr. Edwards 
is a practical business man. As a consumer of steel he knows how 
disastrous the nationalisation of the industry would inevitably be— 
the Coal Board provides a sufficiently chastening warning—and 
knowing that, he is perfectly right to say so. As far as I know, he 
has opposed no Government measure ; he has only underlined the 
dangers of a measure which has not been, and may never be, 
introduced. In his comments on the action of the Parliamentary 
Executive there is one sentence that is likely to provide the text for 
a good many speeches and articles in the near future: “ There is not 
one man in the Government today who ever had to earn his living 
running a business.”» On that it may be observed with justice that 
to run a large trade union or conduct the affairs of the Co-operative 
Wholesale is pretty good proof of administrative ability. But Mr. 
Edwards’s assertion provides considerable food for reflection none 
the less. Incidentally, how many members of the Conservative 
Front Bench have earned a living running a business? But that 
doesn’t seem to be necessary in men who run the nation’s business. 

* 7 * * 

How will Sir Charles Reid spend the leisure to which he has con- 
demned himself? I should think in watching open-cast mining, for 
it is impossible to imagine him away from coal. He has had more 
than fifty years of it—in the Fife Coal Company (talked of every- 
where for the degree of its mechanisation), as Production Manager 
at the Ministry of Fuel and Power, as Production member of the 
National Coal Board. A mining engineer before he was a mines 
manager, he knows mining processes in this country from bottom 
to top as probably not half-a-dozen other men do. But one thing 
is now required of him. Having left the Coal Board because it was 
doing things all wrong—a necessary but negative move—he must 
clearly say how in his view they should be done right. That would 
be a sérvice of the highest value, and no one who has read the Reid 
Report can doubt its author’s capacity to produce recommendations 
of at least equal importance in the changed conditions of today. 
That is more than a day’s work, but I hope Sir Charles will not 
delay it long. It may expose him to critics, but there are few men 


that that would worry less. 
* * om * 


The Libel Committee Marathon is beginning to attract public 
interest. The official name of the body in question is, I believe, 
the Committee on Changes in the Law of Defamation, and it has 
been sitting, under the chairmanship of Lord Porter, since the early 
months of 1939. Whether it was essential that the war should suspend 
its labours I don’t know, but it did. The war, however, has been 
over for two years now, and the committee was understood to have 
re-applied itself to its mot very extensive task soon after the clash 
of arms ceased to disturb its slumbers. But the one thing it will 
not do is to report. From time to time questions are asked in the 
House of Commons, and one of the Law Officers gives a bland 
assurance that the report is about to be drafted, or is in process of 
being drafted, or will shortly appear. If the earlier assurances had 
any substance the document would have been in the hands of the 


public a year or more ago. At it is, a new committee to investigate 
the inactivities of the original committee might be worth while. 
* * oe * 

It is a tragic irony that Baffy Dugdale, fated to see the Promised 
Land but not to enter therein, should have died on the very day 
on which the new State of Israel was proclaimed, for there was, I 
suppose, no more passionate Zionist among non-Jews anywhere 
than Lord Balfour’s niece. Yet passionate is not the right word, 
for with all her ardours she kept in all things an astonishingly level 
head. In every way Mrs, Dugdale—she signed her articles “ Blanche 
E. C. Dugdale,” but none of her friends ever thought or spoke of 
her as anything but Baffy (childhood’s rendering of Balfour)—was a 
remarkable woman. The greatest interests in her life outside her 
immediate household were, I suppose, A. J. B., Zionism and the 
League of Nations. She was associated with the League of Nations 
Union in one capacity or another from 1920 till the League ended, 
and was one of the British delegates to the League Assembly in 
1932. Her intellectual range was wide, and her two-volume life of 
Arthur Balfour is sufficient testimony to her literary competence. 
But more notable than any of these was the number and the quality 
of her friendships. While utterly devoid of anything like intellectual 
snobbery she naturally found most in common with people of strong 
intellectual interests, and there were none of them, except perhaps 
in the purely scientific world, with whom she could not fully hold 
her own. Multis illa bonis flebilis occidit. 

* * * * 

It would not be going too far to say that General Gordon is more 
in the public eye today than he was during most of his lifetime. 
The future of his statue is being discussed daily in the papers and 
the Ministry of Works—which is showing itself unduly fertile in 
objections to every site suggested—has the matter under what is 
termed in Parliamentary answers “ active consideration.” A number 
of people, I gather, feel it would be appropriate to put the statue 
in Gordon Square. That, I think, would be a mistake. It would 
inculcate false history, for Gordon Square was built before the 
General was born and was called after a member of the family of 
the Duke of Gordon, with which he had no connection. There is 
little fear now of the statue going out of London, but it is to be 
hoped that it will be kept as near as possible to its old home in 
Trafalgar Square. Half a dozen good sites are available within a 
few hundred yards of that. 

. * * . 

I am not surprised that Mr. E. M. Forster has resigned from the 
National Council of Civil Liberties. I shall only be surprised if his 
resignation is not followed by others. This body has been moving 
visibly to the Left for some time, and it now appears that it is 
thoroughly pervaded by Communist influence. Mr. Forster stands 
well to the Left in politics himself, and if he finds the present flavour 
of the Council of Civil Liberties is too strong for him I imagine it 
will be too strong for most people. 

* * * * 

As I rather expected, my reference to the paucity of books on 
Wiltshire has brought news of one or two books on Wiltshire which 
do exist, notably one in the late Arthur Mee’s “ The King’s England ” 
series and one by A. G. Bradley, Round About Wiltshire. I am glad 
that so attractive a county has not gone altogether unhonoured and 
unsung. JANUS. 
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SMUTS OR MALAN ? 


By PROFESSOR E, A. WALKER* 

EXT Wednesday the European minority of South Africa’s 

population and those few non-Europeans who also enjoy the 
full parliamentary franchise are to go to the polls to decide, as far 
as in them lies, whether General Smuts is to have another term as 
Prime Minister, or whether Dr. D. F. Malan, the republican leader 
of the Nationalist Party, is to take his place. This means that the 
fully enfranchised voters will elect 150 members to the Lower House, 
the House of Assembly. The Indians will also elect, on their new 
communal roll, three Europeans to represent them ; but the Bantu 
majority, which is debarred from full political life, will not have to 
re-elect the three so-called “native” members who represent them. 
Following on these popular elections, the Senate will also be recon- 
stituted, by the election of eight Senators by the Provincial Coun- 
cillors and the members of the House of Assembly in each of the 
four provinces, and the nomination of eight more by the Governor- 
General, that is, by the Union Cabinet. 

The Union’s franchise is a complicated matter, reflecting the com- 
plications of South African society. It is open to question whether 
the population of the Union is really more mixed than that of, say, 
Canada, but mixed it undoubtedly is. The white folk, of whom 
perhaps 60 per cent. are Afrikaans-speaking and 40 per cent. English- 
speaking, number only 2,250,000 of the total population of 11,250,000; 
the remaining four-fifths consist of 800,000 mixed-breed coloured 
folk, nearly 300,000 Indians, and some 8,000,000 Bantu, the so-called 
Kaffirs. These people are all more or less separated from one 
another by legal or customary colour-bars. Of these the political 
colour-bar is the-best known and most significant. It did not always 
exist throughout the whole country. True, the ex-republican Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State, and, less frankly but none the less 
effectively, colonial Natal, almost always limited their franchises to 
certain adult European males. Not so the old Cape Colony, the 
longest settled and most civilised part of the Union. There, for 
eighty-three years after 1853, when the Cape Parliament came into 
being, the franchise was accessible to all adult male British subjects 
of whatever colour who fulfilled certain simple requirements. 

The first blow to this “civilisation” franchise was dealt by the 
South Africa Act of 1909, which limited the membership of either 
House of Parliament to Europeans ; the second in 1930-31 when every 
legally sane white man and woman in the Union was given the vote. 
The coup de grace was given in 1936, after a stern struggle. Since 
that date the franchise has been retained only by the dwindling body 
of Cape Bantu who then had the vote, and has remained accessible 
in the Cape Province alone to other non-European adult males 
who can come up to the old economic and educational standards. 
Politically, the Union thus resembles mid-eighteenth-century Ire- 
land, whose oligarchic Pafliament dominated and disfranchised thé 
much-divided majority of Irishmen on grounds, not of colour, but 
of religion. There is hope, perhaps, that the dominant South African 
minority may undo its ill work of 1936 in the fact that this exclusive 
Dublin legislation had to give back full political rights to Irish non- 
conformists, and the right to vote, though not to sit in Parliament, 
to the Roman Catholic majority, before the eighteenth century was 
out. 

The prophets have been busy for months past trying to descry 
the fate of the various parties in the results of occasional by-elections. 
They have not spoken with one voice. The situation at present is 
that Smuts’s mixed Afrikander and British United Party has a com- 
fortable majority in the Senate, and can, humanly speaking, look 
forward to having another if it wins the Assembly election. In the 
Lower House this party holds 88 seats, and on most of the issues 
that matter can count on the support of the three “ native” mem- 
bers, part of the sadly split Labour Party, and, less certainly, on 
that of the fast decaying Dominion or South Africa Party. Together, 
these two minor parties hold fifteen seats. The Opposition, Malan’s 
Nationalists, the second largest group in the House, numbers forty- 





*Professor Walker, who now holds the Chair of Imperial and Naval 
History at Cambridge, was for twenty-five years Professor of History in 
the University of Capetown. 
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seven. The Nationalists can almost certainly count on the electoral 
support of several “splinter” groups, such as Pirow’s New Order, 
which draws much of its inspiration from late Nazi Germany, and, 
perhaps, even of the semi-Fascist Ossewabrandwag and the Grey 
Shirts. One section of Labour has much sympathy with the 
Nationalists, especially on the score of an illiberal non-European 
policy. The result of the election remains anybody’s guess ; but, if 
a guess must. be made, it is that Smuts’s United Party will win, 
though with a reduced majority. 

Meanwhile, what is the election about ? First, it is not a struggle 
between the so-called “Dutch” and “English,” if only because 
there are comparatively few such people in the Union to struggle, 
even if they wanted to. In spite of those small cliques (nearly all 
South African born) in some of the towns of the south-east who 
flaunt their “ Englishry ” in such fashion as to infuriate Nationalist- 
minded Afrikanders and dismay true-born Englishmen, the mass of 
the English-speaking folk know they are South Africans, and are not 
ashamed of it. On the other side, the Afrikanders are not Dutch, 
nor do they speak Dutch. They are as mixed yet distinct a people 
as are the inhabitants of the United Kingdom—Dutch, Belgians, 
West Germans, British of all sorts and, especially, Lowland Scots. 
They are Afrikanders (some of their frontier lads were calling them- 
selves so two centuries ago) ; to them, as to their English-speaking 
fellow citizens, Dutchmen are “ Hollanders,” and, as such, much 
more foreign than the Scots who have done so much for Africa 
and given their blood to the Afrikander stock. 

Further, South African politics have very rarely turned on this so- 
called “racial” issue. The facts are much more tangled than that. 
From the beginning of the eighteenth century onwards the division 
was not a matter of blood and speech, but of locality and interest ; 
essentially between the older, settled, commercial and truly agricul- 
tural Western Province in and around Capetown, and the fast- 
growing and much less firmly rooted pastoralist districts of the 
Eastern Province. This division became more marked a hundred 
years ago, when many of the Afrikander eastern pastoralists went 
off into the interior on the Great Trek. This diaspora led to the 
political balkanisation of South Africa ; between 1852 and 1856 the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State were recognised as independent 
republics, and Natal was separated from the parent Cape Colony. 
Henceforward, the real causes of inter-State friction were land and, 
presently, railway and customs policies. And even here the struggle 
was not primarily between “ Dutch” and “English,” but between 
the mixed Afrikander-British Cape Colony with its scarcely less 
mixed republican offshoot, the Free State, against the predominantly 
Afrikander Transvaal with its economically British-dominated colonial 
Natal. 

One more point. In the Cape and the Free State, at all events, 
there is a long tradition of “mixed” parties and Ministries. Two 
of the strongest cabinets the Cape Colony ever had were led by the 
Englishman, Cecil Rhodes, with the support of the great Jan 
Hofmeyr, the head of the Afrikander Bund. The Free State, for its 
part, owed much to its Scottish officials, and went to the Cape Colony 
for Jan Brand, its most famous President. Since Union in 1910, all 
South African Ministries have been mixed in this sense, not excepting 
the Nationalist-Labour Pact Ministry which Hertzog led from 1924 
till 1933. The bitterness which marks South African politics is, 
and long has been, mainly due to quarrels within the Afrikander 
camp. The jealousy of the Free State and their Cape Afrikander 
friends for the more exclusive Transvaalers goes back at least to 
the days of the Great Trek. It became more marked during and 
after the South African War of 1899-1902, which cost both Republics 
their independence. Since then the main struggle has been between - 
those South Africans who, regardless of the strife of tongues, have 
worked with Louis Botha and, now, Jan Smuts to ensure the con- 
ciliation and co-operation of all European South Africans, and those 
others, chiefly Afrikander Free Staters and northern Cape Colonists, 
who have followed ex-President Steyn, Hertzog and, latterly, Malan 
in advocating Afrikander isolationism and, maybe one day, a republic. 

Not that the avowed issue at the coming election is republicanism. 
It is not. Malan has carefully put “ the Republic” into cold storage 
for a season, or for ever, lest he alarm his hoped-for English-speaking 
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supporters among those Transvaal Labour men who fear the non- 
Europeans and big business, and those many Johannesburg big 
business-men who fear Labour and dislike the financial policy of 
Smuts’s ministry. He has elected to fight on the alleged “ black 
peril” platform, which, for his more extreme followers, means fear 
of Bantu, coloured folk, Indians and Jews. This amoral cry will 
appeal to very many South Africens, whichever of the two legal 
languages they may speak ; but it will be wel! for those of them who 
do not desire a republic to remember that Malan still has the key of 
his cold-storage chamber. For the rest, Smuts has declared that he 
will only give up political life when he dies or has been defeated 
decisively. There are many people, within and without the British 
Commonwealth, who hope that he will not die just yet for all his 
seventy-eight years, but that he will still be Prime Minister of the 
Union when he comes to Cambridge in June to be installed as 
Chancellor of the University. 


PARTIES IN FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE 


RANCE was declared a nation one and indivisible when she 

entered upon the last century and a half of her history, a period 
whose principle of unity is its own diversity, chequered by sixteen 
constitutions and half as many revolutions or coups d’état. Unity 
became difficult to embody from the moment it was proclaimed, and 
opposed to itself as soon as it was consciously sought. During the 
last week-end the principal expression of French unity has seemed 
to be universal for a young couple of foreign birth who represent 
a political institution that most Frenchmen reject—namely monarchy. 
No political party, not even the Communists, dared to criticise 
“Elizabeth and Philip”; indeed the Communists’ official organ, 
L’Humanité, sharply criticised the Government for coming between 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and the French people. Mean- 
while, the internal political battle was carried on with the usual 
mutual criticism, all in the name of unity. 

All Gaul is divided into three parts. But each of those three 
parts considers itself the nucleus of the whole, and even within 
that third which at present rules France there are divisions sufficiently 
deep, as the past week has shown, to make the fate of a French 
Prime Minister particularly unenviable. It was one of the most 
lively hopes of those who led the resistance movement in France 
that the foundation of greater mutual comprehension and tolerance 
was being laid at the same time as the country’s independence was 
being recanquered. Each resistance group was necessarily based 
on some particular link of ideas, affection and confidence, more often 
than not on a group of Frenchmen who were bound together by 
common political ideas before the war. But by the middle of 1943 
practically all resistance groups had been knitted together in 
clandestinity by the painstaking and perilous work of such men 
as Jean Moulin, first president of the National Council of Resistance, 
and Pierre Brossolette, both of whom died in the hands of the 
Gestapo. The idea of the Republic and the leadership of General 
Ge Gaulle were not incompatible then, either with each other or 
with the outlook of any political party, not even with that of the 
Communists. Today the Communists, representing about a quarter 
of the nation, are outside the pale of co-operation for all other 
parties, and the rest of the nation is roughly divided between those 
who think that the General is the natural saviour and those who 
consider him the more or less conscious enemy ot republicanism, 
while a small group survives which still hopes thar his leadership 
and the ideals of the republican parties can be co-ordinated. 

Yet all speak in the name of France, Unity and the Republic. A 
month ago, when the Prime Minister, the General and M. Thorsez 
all spoke on the same day, they all proclaimed these three ideals. 
And in spite of the profound divisions which have reappeared in 
the political life of a France which economically is again visibly on 
the road to recovery it is impossible for the observer not to feel 
that in some obscure way France is nearer to effective unity than 
she was before the war. What is difficult to see is how this tendency 
is to be realised. Although the language used by the Communists 
is much more like that of non-Communists than half a generation 
ago, their doctrine and leadership are identified by three-quarters 
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of the nation with allegiance to a foreign Power. This is a graver 
obstacle to common action than “the party’s” internationalism in 
the days when Communists did not sing the Marseillaise. There js 
today no party in France which does not recognise the necessity 
for France of entering a larger union, with the implication that to 
some extent full sovereignty must be abandoned. But the Com. 
munists, while using the slogans of nationalism more than any other 
party, are felt to represent not a larger unity than the national 
one but submission to another nation. The Communists, conscious 
of this, reply with a _ well-conducted campaign accusing the 
Republican parties of the “ Third Force” and the Gaullist French 
People’s Rally of being alike the agents of submission to American 
imperialism. ‘This campaign should not be underestimated, but it 
is unlikely at present that the fear of American domination wil] 
become comparable with the dislike of Russian interference in 
French affairs. No country with free institutions can constitute 
such a threat as one without them. The search for a wider solidarity 
as a basis of government must, therefore, be directed towards the 
other two sections of the French nation. 

General de Gaulle’s political action has been directed against 
the existing political parties for a year past on the ground that they 
do not succeed, either singly or in coalition, in disengaging the real 
national interest from those of their own groups. The appeal of 
his anti-Communist campaign has certainly been very strong, but 
the essence of his own thought, and perhaps of his appeal to the 
masses, lies in his attacks on other parties on the working of the 
present constitution. It is vain to deny that by their incoherence 
these give him a measure of justification. 

Although the main associate of the Socialist Party in the coalition, 
the M.R.P., is a party which has not only given the most evident 
proofs of republicanism, but has also voted a programme of indus- 
trial and financial nationalisation which has gone beyond that of 
the Labour Government in England, the Socialists have not con- 
sented to think out again their attitude to religion in schools even 
to the extent of not taking advantage of the accident that the nation- 
alisation of coal-mines made the Republic the owner of the schools 
formerly the property of some of the colliery companies. The com- 
promise worked out by the Government itself, which would have 
made it possible for two dozen of these to maintain their private 
Status and continue religious teaching, was rejected during the 
Princess’s visit to Paris, and the old anticlerical majority momentarily 
re-established, cutting the Government’s supporters in half, at a 
moment when there was certainly no clerical danger on the horizon. 

Such behaviour can only strengthen the Gaullist case, but the 
General’s tactics have been such as to raise equally grave objections. 


* By creating the French People’s Rally, which claims to be, not a 


party, but the organisation of all Frenchmen who put their country’s 
interests above those of party, and by giving only the rarest recogni- 
tion to the labours of those who, at the head of the Government, 
have in fact stopped the drift towards inflation and anarchy, the 
General has made it so difficult for the parties to reach a compromise 
with him as to be almost impossible. In a country in which it is 
unlikely that any one party or political group (including the French 
People’s Rally) will secure an absolute majority, he has introduced 
one more claim to have the sole recipe of political righteousness, 
one more incompatibility. He has done this at a time when the 
Government, in spite of being based on parties with the defects 
just described, has to a remarkable degree succeeded in putting 
first things first. M. Schuman’s Government is certainly not pre- 
dominantly proletarian in its basis, but after granting wage-increases 
to the industrial worker last December it has, by a series of 
courageously savage measures, so reduced the spending-power of 
those who are not wage-earners (business-men, shopkeepers, 
peasants and the dwindling class with independent incomes) as to 
prevent, for the time being at least, further inflation. It cannot look 
for gratitude from the mass of industrial workers who vote Com- 
munist. It must wait to receive any political benefit from its 
action until those it has hit so hard (to a great extent its own natural 
supporters) begin to benefit sufficiently from stability and growing 
prosperity to recognise the soundness of its policy. 

It is at this policy and at those responsible for it that the General 
is striking by his campaign in favour of a fourth general election in 
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less chan four years. This demand is the natural result of the creation 
of the French People’s Rally a year ago. Without the Rally it might 
well have been the General himself who headed a wider coalition 
than was actually achieved last November, and who would be at the 
head of the Government today. It is impossible to foretell the future 
course of events in a country where such narrow margins, and pos- 
sibly such paltry issues as the colliery schools question, may be 
decisive. But although the present coalition is an uneasy alliance, 
and its members are tempted to adopt incompatible tactics in their 
efforts to recover ground from the oppositions to the Left and Right 
of them, it has in its favour that it is working to a less exclusive 
formula than either of its rivals. It seeks therefore for national unity 
in the manner that is least self-defeating and which, if only it can 
endure, offers the greatest hope, 


NORTHERN TRINITY 


By G. B. THOMAS 


HERE is a general impression that some new move towards an 
extension of the Western alliance is now imminent. When 
Mr. Bevin told the House of Commons about his ideas of a Western 
Union he made it clear that the five-Power treaty was only a first 
step, and that he wanted to go beyond the Low Countries and to 
associate others with the work of European reconstruction and 
pacification. At one time Italy seemed to be very near the top of 
the list; but it is realised that there are several Italian problems 
that will have to be solved before the partnership is extended to 
the heart of the Mediterranean. An extension to the North, to 
Scandinavia, seems more natural. But in the North also there are 
serious difficulties ; and the conspicuously negative attitude of the 
Swedish Government presents a formidable obstacle to further 
progress. 

Hr. Unden, the Swedish Foreign Minister, is fighting a stubborn 
rearguard action against the whole conception of Western union. He 
is not without allies among the leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party ; and at one time the neutrality group inside the Cabinet was 
strong enough to prevent more than a lukewarm Swedish acqui- 
escence in the European Recovery Programme. These particular 
hesitations have since been overcome, and Swedish support for E.R.P. 
is now unquestioned and whole-hearted. Yet there is an air Of un- 
easiness about this Swedish participation, an evident fear that it 
may lead to a further and more dangerous departure from those 
principles of neutrality that have stood the Swedes so well since 
the wars of the French Revolution. Hr. Unden has made it clear 
that he is not prepared to move another inch. He has an important 
section of public opinion against him. The leading newspapers in 
Stockholm are hostile to him. They argue, first, that neutrality 
offers no’ defence, and that it is now a term that describes, not a 
policy, but the absence of a policy. They argue, too, that as a 
member of the European community Sweden cannot wash her hands 
of the European crisis if she is to retain her self-respect and her 
national morale. 

Cogent as they are, there is no sign that these arguments have 
shaken Hr. Unden or his colleagues in the Government. But it is 
perhaps possible to read into the constant reaffirmations of his faith 
in neutrality the suspicion that the majority upon which he depends 
for his policy is not so solidly behind him as it was. What is certain 
is that opinion in Norway and Denmark is becoming increasingly 
impatient with his attitude. Inside the Norwegian and Danish 
Governments opinion is hardening in favour of some closer associa- 
tion with the West, and although some of their members no doubt 
share Hr. Unden’s views, the trend is strongly against them. The 
policy of Hr. Lange, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, who makes 
no secret of his sympathies with the West, is clearly in the ascendant. 
For the moment, at all events, Stockholm is clearly out of step with 
both Oslo and Copenhagen. That is a fact that is not at all to 
Swedish liking ; apart from their sentimental attitude towards Scan- 
dinavian friendship, Swedes prefer to think of themselves as the 
leaders of Scandinavian opinion, They are now beginning to see 
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that Hr. Unden’s policy may result not only in neutrality, but in 
Swedish isolation. 

So last week, at a Swedish Social Democratic Party Conference, 
Hr. Unden made a direct appeal to the neutrals in Norway and 
Denmark, over the heads of the Norwegian and Danish Govern- 
ments, to join him in creating an area of Scandinavian neutrality. 
“The three Scandinavian countries,” he said, “can create an inde- 
pendent group of nations with the aim of holding themselves aloof 
from other international constellations.” There is no doubt that 
this conception will attract some minds in Denmark, and possibly 
in Norway, too. But I am convinced that it will have no influence 
upon Hr. Lange, whose Western policy is beginning to take shape. 
Rather does it seem that the Norwegian Government, and the Danish 
Government, too, will resent this attempt to influence public opinion 
in favour of a policy which, after all, suffered complete shipwreck in 
the last war, when Norway and Denmark were occupied for five 
years. If some Norwegians now recall that Swedish neutrality did 
not prevent the Swedish Government from helping the Germans in 
1940 and 1941—when Norway was occupied—it is Hr. Unden him- 
self who is responsible for re-awakening these painful memories. 

Yet although Hr. Unden’s attitude is undoubtedly irritating many 
politicians in Oslo and in Copenhagen, it would be wrong to assume 
that either the Norwegian or the Danish Government will try to 
break the present deadlock by marching off, on its own, towards 
the West. There is still the hope in all three capitals of maintaining 
a Scandinavian front, of pursuing a foreign policy on roughly parallel 
lines. And so long as this hope exists Hr. Unden will be able to 
prevent any immediate step towards closer Western association by 
any one of the Scandinavian countries. It is impossible to say how 
long the hope will survive ; but it seems reasonable to assume that 
it will persist at least until after the Swedish general elections in the 
autumn. If they do not lead to a change of Government, they will 
always provide the occasion for a Cabinet re-shuffle which would 
make a new foreign policy both natural and possible. 

Meanwhile, the prospects of a closer approach to the West are 
under constant examination in Oslo and, to a lesser extent, in Copen- 
hagen. There is little likelihood that either of these two countries, 
even in association with “Sweden, will ultimately accede to the 
Brussels Pact. The best that can be said is that the idea would 
not be utterly inconceivable provided the American Government were 
authorised by Congress to give a full military guarantee to an ex- 
panded Western alliance. The Norwegians and Danes do not want 
to consider an alliance which will provide them with help after they 
are attacked. What they want is an alliance so strong that it will 
deter aggression, In their view only an American guarantee can 
provide that deterrent. But even with an American guarantee there 
would be the strongest hesitation about participating in a multi- 
lateral treaty. Might not the Americans insist upon the inclusion 
of Spain in the area to be covered by a military understanding ? 
Norwegian opinion, and Danish, too, would jib ar that. No Scandi- 
navian Government could contemplate it for a moment. It seems 
likely, then, that the military problem, if it is to be solved at all, 
will have to be handled in a different way ; and that the “other 
forms” of association, to which Mr. Bevin has referred, will have 
to be examined. . 

In any event, it is hardly likely that much progress can be made 
with purely military discussions until certain political and economic 
problems have been solved. Some of these problems can 
undoubtedly be handled by the machinery of the European Recovery 
Programme. Others are more intractable ; they depend largely upon 
the development of Anglo-American policy in Germany. It hardly 
seems to be realised in London, and it is realised still less in Washing- 
ton, how sensitive Norwegian and Danish opinion is to events in 
Germany. There is a great deal of sympathy for the French point 
of view towards the Ruhr; and the American attempts to get the 
Ruhr gding—to get Western Germany going—apparently without 
regard to the vital problem of security are viewed with the gravest 
suspicion and deep apprehension. It is appreciated that the American 
and British Governments must have the major responsibility for 
German policy ; but it is felt that the six-Power negotiations about 
Western Germany that now have been going in London since the, 
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early part of this year (with one or two breaks) will go so far towards 
drawing the outline of a German settlement that both Norwegians 
and Danes, who suffered so heavily under German occupation, have 
a right to be consulted. 

German economic arrangements are, if anything, even more 
important. The Danish economy, which is utterly dependent upon 
British and German trade, would be faced with an appalling problem 
if it were permanently cut off from Germany. At the moment, 
owing to the dollar bottle-neck, it has been cut off; the Control 
Council have curtly informed the Danes that, since they cannot pay 
in dollars, they cannot have any more Ruhr coal. The Danish offer 
of a barter deal—fish for coal—has been turned down. The Nor- 
wegians have been put in the same position. There does not seem 
much point in urging the Danes and Norwegians to play their full 
part in helping to stabilise Western Europe if they are to be faced 
with an impenetrable dollar barrier so soon as they try to restore 
their normal trade with Western Germany. 

It will be necessary, then, to clear up some of these German doubts 
and difficulties before tackling the problem of Scandinavian co-opera- 
tion with the West. There is nothing particularly surprising about 
this ; after all, M. Spaak, the Prime Minister of Belgium, took 
precisely the same line during the early discussions about the Brussels 
Pact. It was as a result of his insistence that the Benelux States were 
invited to participate in solving them by joining in the three-Power 
talks on Germany. In this interval, while Norway and Denmark 
are waiting for Swedish policy to catch up with theirs, the most 
useful job that can be done is to smooth away some of the political 
and economic difficulties, mainly German, that trouble Oslo and 


Copenhagen. 
GROUNDNUT ACHIEVEMENT 


By J. B. HYND, M.P. 
HE warnings that have been given concerning the world food- 
supply position are sufficiently serious to indicate the need 
for taking forthwith every possible step to avert the threat of famine. 
It is all the more pity that the East African groundnut scheme should 
have become a target for political sniping and tendentious criticism, 
which can only serve to confuse opinion both at home and abroad. 
All too often have critics with apparently little knowledge of what 
is actually happening been responsible for such statements as that 
the scheme is already a “ fantastic failure” ; that because of lack of 
foresight “ 350 bulldozers are standing in the Central African jungle 
doing nothing”; that only a “paltry total of 10,000 acres” was 
planted in 1947 instead of “ the expected 150,000” ; that already the 
amount spent on the scheme is disproportionate to the relatively 
small area planted to date. 

The facts are that, far from the project being a fantastic failure, 
the work that is being done at Kongwa, in extraordinarily difficult 
conditions, can fairly be described as magnificent; and to talk of 
350 bulldozers doing nothing is to anyone who has visited the site 
patent nonsense. At the time that this statement was made there 
were at Kongwa not more than 300 bulldozers in all, of which 150 
were in operation, and the remainder under or awaiting repair. 
All of these were second-hand machines. As for the “ expected 
1§0,000 acres” to be planted in 1947, the White Paper, far from 
encouraging such expectations, cammitted itself to no more in the 
first year than “ operations to begin on a substantial scale,” in order 
to ensure the planting of “ the maximum possible acreage of ground- 
nuts in 1948 irrespective of the acreage planted in 1947.” How 
anyone can interpret this as conveying any promise or “ expectation ” 
of an achievement of 150,000 acres in 1947 is beyond comprehension. 

Again, the surveying and opening up of 3} million acres of mainly 
wild, tsetse-ridden bushland to new food-production, in a series of 
areas widely separated, many remotely situated hundreds of miles 
from the coast and without existing communications of any kind ; 
the rapid organisation of water-supplies, of roads and railways ; the 
construction of docks and deep-water harbours and bulk-storage 
accommodation—probably the greatest single peace-time project that 
has ever been attempted at any time in world history—all this neces- 
sarily entails large preliminary capital expenditure before a single 
acre can be planted. 
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In such conditions the achievement of 8,000 acres, already cleared 
of bush, ploughed, harrowed and planted and now ready for crop. 
ping, can hardly be regarded as “paltry.” It has entailed the 
assembling of hundreds of bulldozers, tractors and other heavy 
machines and their transit to the site ; the levelling of the bush and 
forest itself—which must then be left to dry for three months before 
it can be burned and stacked into wind-rows as a protection against 
wind erosion ; the removal of giant tree-roots by ripping and cross. 
ripping ; the recruitment and training of thousands of bush natives, 
sO primitive that they fled when they saw the first jeep approaching 
a few months ago, but who are now, many of them, already driving 
great bulldozers and tractors with quite surprising skill, and plough- 
ing furrows in a way that would not disgrace a moderate British 
ploughman. Many of the fields were ploughed, harrowed and 
planted in the space of three weeks. 

There has, of course, necessarily been improvisation in these first 
stages. Some kind of accommodation for the large numbers of 
workers had to be provided quickly ; at first tents, but now already 
houses, are springing up to accommodate the families of the 
European workers, then the single Europeans and Africans. Ameni- 
ties have had to be provided—club-houses, tennis-courts and so on; 
a single line railway-track has had to be conjured up by the can- 
nibalisation of existing tracks and sidings in other parts of the 
country. To meet the immediate problem of fuel, arising from pre- 
liminary transport difficulties, the husks of the first crop of ground- 
nuts are to be used for stoking furnaces, and experiments are in 
hand for their subsequent: use for running tractors. 

Experimental farms and research stations are already established 
and in full operation. “ You cannot,” says one critic, “ go on reaping 
peanuts year after year in the same ground” or you will create 
“ Africa’s first dustbow].” Who ever suggested you could ? Doesn't 
the White Paper make it quite clear that:— 

“There can be no question of outright exploitation of the land; 
consequently only half the total areas would be under groundnuts 
at the one time.” 

The present intention,-indeed, is that the nuts should be planted 
for two years in succession and then the ground devoted for two or 
three years to grass or alternative crops. But the reactions of African 
soil and climatic conditions to modern mechanised methods. of agri- 
culture and to various artificial fertilisers are as yet largely untested; 
even better methods may be evolved from the experiments now pr- 
ceeding. Already quite unexpected success has been achieved with 
a variety of crops and grasses ; it may be found that sunflowers— 
of which several varieties have been planted and are fiourishing— 
will give even more valuable results in fats alone than the groundnut, 
and there are no fewer than 42 other types of crop in 140 different 
varieties already being tried. Stock-farming, too, may well, as the 
White Paper envisaged, become an important industry in these 
groundnut areas. 

With so much research and experiment under way it is clearly 
futile to seek to judge at this stage the ultimate degree of success 
that may yet be achieved. But that such research and experiment— 
so long overdue—are now proceeding on a big scale is itself a matter 
for satisfaction. When it is recalled that the first pioneer party 
arrived at Kongwa as late as February, 1947, to find an area only 
barely habitable, and the home of elephants, lions, rhino and other 
wild animals, and that already fifteen months later, no less than 8,000 
acres of hitherto dense bush and forest have been cleared and planted, 
there can at least be no complaint of lack of courage or drive in 
tackling this tremendous project, while the fact that the crops 
already being harvested will almost certainly far exceed the yield of 
750 Ib. per acre assumed in the White Paper is surely a cause for 
congratulation and optimism. 

Nor will the success of this work be judged finally only by the 
tonnage of groundnuts achieved, for that is only one object of the 
scheme. East Africa is a region possessing millions of acres of 
potentially rich agricultural land, to say nothing of untapped mineral 
wealth, but the crude methods of native cultivation are gradually 
destroying its fertility—creating, in fact, just that “ dustbowl ” which 
only operations on the scale of the groundnut scheme can prevent. 
The tsetse fly is advancing. It has already devastated nearly one- 
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third of the total land area of Uganda ; what were once rich cattle- 
ranching areas are now deserted. In the Buruli district, which is no 
exception, the cattle population was reduced by the ravages of the 
fly from 13,500 head to 150 within the five years 1940-45. 


The groundnut scheme is the beginning of a real attempt to tackle 
this great problem of African agriculture on a scale likely to bring 
substantial and lasting benefit to the local economy and a better 
standard of life. In terms of groundnuts alone it can enable Tan- 
ganyika to double its present exports, and its further possibilities are 
incalculable. It is estimated, for example, that the East African 
peasant farmer with his present methods can produce on an average 
about 4 cwts. of groundnuts per year in addition to subsistence crops 
for himself and his family, whereas at Kongwa each labourer in the 
groundnuts scheme will turn out his own subsistence crops plus 25 
tons of groundnuts. Apply that measure of progress to African 
food-production in general, and who can doubt the importance of 
this project ? 

It is no doubt true that it might have proved less costly financially 
if the scheme had been planned more carefully over the next few 
years, instead of over a few months; if we had not commenced 
operations until the full complement of roads and railways and 
docks and the rest had been ready, and adequate supplies of new 
bulldozers and tractors with plentiful stocks of spare parts made 
available, the necessary labour force recruited and housed and 
given a thorough technical training before being entrusted with 
tractors and other machinery. Then by 1950, or perhaps later, we 
could have gone ahead with more confidence and with a better 
chance of keeping pace with preconceived estimates—and perhaps 
with more political kudos for the Government. What this argu- 
ment overlooks is that the world food crisis is already threatening ; 
that our own fats position is already pretty grim ; that the African 
population is already undernourished ; that it is faced now with the 
threat of famine, and faced now with a desperate need for more and 
better hospitals and schools and the other social amenities that are 
required to provide something like a decent standard of life—which 
the existing “ gypsy ” economy of East Africa certainly cannot sustain. 


It is for these reasons—and they are surely sufficient—that the 
Government has gone ahead despite the immense special difficulties 
that Africa presents and the common world problems of shortage 
of steel and timber and mechanical equipment. Much will be 
learned only by trial and error, and there will inevitably be set- 
backs and disappointments, but had we hesitated or refused to accept 
the risks attendant upon speedy action, we should in any case not 
now be harvesting some six or seven million pounds of groundnuts 
at Kongwa ; we should have sacrificed valuable years of experience 
and experiment, and the world and Africa would have been the 
poorer to that extent. These are not considerations to be lightly 
neglected. 


LABOUR AT SCARBOROUGH 


By A. M. CRAWLEY, M.P. 


NOTICE in the lift of my hotel asking guests to bring to the 

attention of the management any member of the staff who served 
them well, and adding as an afterthought that criticism would also 
be welcome, set the tone for the conference of the Labour Party at 
Scarborough as surely as the chairman’s speech and more succinctly. 
In the opening session Mr. Shinwell listed the achievements 
of the Government, distributed a few bouquets, and in an aside 
remarked that as he was in the chair and not on the floor he expected 
a quiet conference. The great majority of the delegates were of 
one mind with him. There had been the usual tussle between the 
executive and those who had resolutions on the order paper on the 
previous Saturday, but once Mr. Morrison had secured that all 
resolutions dealing with future policy should be embodied in a 
report and be dealt with next year, it was certain that nothing of 
epoch-making significance would occur. It was expected—I had 
almost said hoped—that the debate on the Nenni telegram would 
provide some fireworks, but the astuteness of Morgan Phillips, backed 
by the stolid refusal of the mass of trade unionists to have anything 
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more to do with what one of them called “ this crack-brained affair, 
resulted in a 2—1 vote against hearing Mr. Platts-Mills, and as no 
delegate had been briefed to move the “reference back” of the 
question Mr. Bing and other signatories went away with their 
speeches in their pockets. Thereafter the conference became a 
convention. Delegates got up to criticise and a few of them did so 
with passion, but at the end of three-quarters of an hour the audience 
had had enough, and cries of “ vote” meant that they wanted to hear 
the reply from the platform and get out into the sun. 

It was only right that the sun shone. Without a cloud in the sky 
Scarborough looked more like a town in the South of France than a 
North Sea resort ; and the lovely gardens on the cliffs, the new paint 
on the hotels, and the mass of screaming children bathing in what 
for all but Mr. Lindgren was a too-cold sea seemed visible proofs 
that under Labour this country is one of the pleasantest of best 
regulated places in the world. Not even the “vinegary” looks of 
some of the permanent residents, to which Mr. B. referred, nor the 
sight of the fat gentleman who sat on a seat outside the conference 
hall the whole of the first day puffing and muttering his indignation 
at such an invasion, could disturb the delegates’ equanimity. 

In private, and in the thousand casual meetings which are really 
the life-blood of party conferences, discussion was more searching. 
There was a general feeling that by leaving future policy until next 
year the executive were running the risk of having it discussed in 
an election atmosphere. Mr. Morrison’s speech on production, 
though swamped by Mr. Bevan’s revivalist oratory at the end of the 
debate, showed that the party executive are aware of the difficulties 
which have to be faced, but the speeches from the floor were too 
often either “cry profit,” or an unimaginative repetition of the need 
for more production and a change in the attitude of the trade 
unions to what Mr. Deakin called “ protective” practices. What is 
really wanted, of course, are practical suggestions by the most power- 
ful trade unionists not only of how protective practices can be trans- 
formed, but of how the unions can help to reform management and 
induce greater efficiency in nationalised industries. Every Socialist 
and a great many others will agree with Mr. Bevan when he said 
that had it not been for a Labour Government after the war relations 
in industry would have been so bad that the country would have 
been ruined; and no one but a die-hard Conservative would say 
that the cause of those bad relations would have been the trade 
unions rather than the obtuseness of private owners and private 
management in the past. In that sense there is no doubt that 
Socialism has triumphed, and that the overall increase in production 
and the maintenance in the standard of living is due to the Socialist 
principle. But stability is not enough, and Marshall Aid will be 
renewed for four years only if Labour brings the enterprise it un- 
doubtedly possesses to bear on the reorganisation of industry. Is 
it really necessary, for instance, to wait for Production Councils 
to be set up before making suggestions about better management, 
new pricing systems, or more economical use of labour ? Cannot 
trade unions take action now, and if they meet with no response, 
bring the fact to the notice of the country in Parliament ? 

It was significant that though Mr. Bevin, who was not a member of 
the executive, was invited to speak, Sir Stafford Cripps was not. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister of Economic Affairs 
he sat behind the platform occasionally whispering advice to those 
who were going to reply ; but Mr. Dalton wound up both the debate 
on profits and prices and the debate on Western Union, and though 
his friends were glad he should be thus compensated for loss of office, 
it seemed unsuitable, to say the least of it, to relegate Sir Stafford 
to the position of Eminence grise. A French journalist asked 
why there were no committees in the evening. The answer, of 
course, is that conferences never get down to details, and in any case 
are half a holiday ; but a reminder from the platform of the pre- 
cariousness of our position would have brought a little more reality 
to the discussions and helped those who had criticisms to make. 

In such an atmosphere discussion of The Hague or even of Western 
Union had little chance. Mr. Morrison said he was shocked at the 
amount of conservatism with a small “c” he found in Labour 
ranks ; most of the delegates were frankiy unbelieving when told 
that without union with other countries they would slowly starve. 
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It will need far more imaginative presentation by the Government 
before even the first practical steps towards economic integration 
are accepted, and if the pooling of resources in Europe goes as fast 
as Mr. Mackay and his friends hope there will be a first-class 
party row. 

But when all is said and done, the greatest interest at a conference 
is the people. Crowds stand and stare at hotel doors, delegates 
buttonhole Ministers, and candidates. and back-benchers struggle 
to make an impression. Of those who succeeded Mrs. Castle owed 
at least something to the New Look, and Mr. Deakin, Mr. Lawther 
and Mr. Bevan almost as much to their contempt for it. But as 
yet there do not seem to be younger trade unionists jostling to take 
their places. There was no one from the floor who is not already 
comparatively well known who made any deep impression. 

Mr. Bevan accordingly stole the show. As usual he had no notes, 
and he spoke only for twenty minutes. But in that time he had 
raised the pitch of the conference from apathy to enthusiasm, and 
sent even the oldest members away feeling inspired. “The Tory 
newspapers are trying to enclose us in a cocoon of defeatism” was 
said with a beautifully acted gesture. “ Look at the starvelings on 
the beach” he cried, pointing to the back of the hall behind which 
the children were bathing, and pouring withering scorn on those 
who say that Britain is underfed. And steel? “Steel is the best 
of all examples of Socialism. The workers are producing it in the 
hope of nationalisation, the employers in fear of it.” 

Of course Mr. Bevan’s speeches can be torn to pieces in analysis. 
But he has retained a burning faith in the ideals of the Labour move- 
ment and he can thrill and inspire men to new efforts. His 
metaphor of the cocoon is not unjustified. Delegates to the Labour 
Party Conference almost all come from areas where the local Press 
is hostile, and in conference for once in the year they feel the breath 
of widespread approval. Mr. Bevan tore the last shreds of defensive 
armour away from them and sent them away, if not as butterflies, at 
least on wings of hope. As a journalist remarked, “It was like 
Churchill.” From any point of view it is good that Labour, which 
may well rule this country for many years, has a man like him. If 
a call-over had been taken after Scarborough the odds in favour of 
his becoming the next Prime Minister would have shortened. 


THE ANTIQUE IN INDIA 


By PROFESSOR H. F, HUMPHREYS 

NE of the principal attractions of the Indian countryside is the 
O unique series of pictures it provides of manners and customs, 
which, if they are in some respects singular, in others resemble in 
a remarkable way the rural economy of England in the Middle Ages. 
Here are the unfenced open fields that were ours till the Enclosure 
Acts of the late eighteenth century gave us the now familiar pattern 
of pasture and ploughland ; and here, in default of fencing, are the 
small boys and girls set to keep the cattle from the growing crops 
much as Dorothy Osborne describes the village wenches skipping off 
to the same task in 1650. The primitive one-storied village hovels 
of unbaked mud-brick with their thatched roofs resemble the wattle- 
and-daub huts of mediaeval Britain, the houses of whose destruction 
Froissart records that the peasants made so light, saying that with 
a few stakes they would soon build themselves new homes. For it 
was only the growing prosperity.of the Elizabethan age that per- 
mitted the provision for the village labourer of those more sub- 
stantial half-timbered cottages that still survive. 

Ploughing and sowing, the hoeing and the harvest, all the familiar 
traffic of the Indian field, show an almost startling similarity to those 
marginal illustrations of the Luttrell Psalter that reveal to us the 
English scene in the fourteenth century. And the village craftsmen, 
the potter and the smith, the spinner and the weaver, are not less 
in accord with what we know of rural England before the Industrial 
Revolution came to change it all. Their simple pleasures, the gossip 
and the tales told on warm evenings beneath the village tree, the 
occasional family visits to a fair or religious festival are much as 
Chaucer described them long ago. The myriad kites remind us that 
these birds were the scavengers of London up to Tudor times, and 
if the jungle trees and birds are different, the wild boar is there, and 
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a morning’s pig-sticking has many features in common with a 
mediaeval boar-hunt as described in the ballad of Gawayne and the 
Green Knight. 

But if these resemblances hold true of the plains, the visitor who 
penetrates into the more remote valleys of the great Himalayan 
ranges will encounter at times manners that recall a remoter past. In 
Eastern Asia myth and superstition, cult and custom have never 
suffered that abrupt breach with tradition which Christianity and 
Islam imposed further west. Hinduism grew by natural development 
out of primitive belief, and Buddhism, the only reforming religion 
of Indian origin, was in its essence never persecuting, always pacific 
—so much so that it is everywhere more adulterated with superstition 
than the other two. The writer once witnessed in the lamasery of 
Kyelong the masked devil dances which the lamas hold on special 
occasions, they themselves executing the dances while other lamas 
form a light orchestra. The dances were a sort of ballet lasting for 
hours, and explained by a lama as illustrating a story of two thousand 
years ago when Buddhism was spreading into China, the tale of a 
Chinese noble who persecuted all propagators of the new faith. 

But the incidents as narrated and mimed suggested a more ancient 
origin, and were akin to those widely reported in primitive folk-lore, 
There was the potentate, like the sultan in the Arabian Nights, who 
enjoyed a virgin nightly and had her slain on the morrow ; another 
invulnerable except for a narrow band round the belly; the per- 
secutor turned into a pillar of stone by the invocations of the faithful; 
men transmuted into animals and vice versa. The dancers wore 
masks, sometimes of terrifying aspect, like ritual dancers the world 
over, and their movements embraced twirls and leaps so athletic 
that the sweat poured off them, albeit the altitude was 11,000 feet. 
No greater contrast could be imagined with the sedate swayings and 
posturings of Indian or Burmese nautch, and the movements recalled 
some of the Cossack dances embodied in classical Russian ballet so 
clearly as to prompt the speculation that these may well have been 
brought west by Tartars from Central Asia. 

In the wild hills that separate India from Burma, Buddhism, if 
it ever penetrated, died out leaving no trace, and paganism prevailed 
there till recent times. In the Naga hills megalithic monuments— 
stone avenues, circles and menhirs—exactly on the pattern of those 
found in Wales and Western England are a common feature. Their 
most remarkable characteristic is the evidence of their erection in quite 
recent times. Though the rock is soft and the rainfall the highest 
in the world—4oo inches or more in the four monscon months—the 
carvings are fresh and clear-cut, and the villages still in many cases 
decorate them with garlands or lay food-offerings before them. Here, 
then, is a cult which flourished in Britain four thousand years ago 
still practised by these primitive hill-tribes. 

At the other end of the Himalayas there is a curious custom which 
appears to point to an even more distant date. Pastoral peoples 
the wide world over who live near mountain ranges have the habit 
of summer migration with their flocks to the high pastures above 
the tree-line as these become unmasked by the melting snow. There 
they construct temporary quarters for themselves, and if need be 
for their flocks, till the advent of winter drives them down again 
to their permanent villages—the need of night-shelter for the flocks 
being not so much climatic as conditioned by the dread of dangerous 
carnivores like panthers or wolves. The summer quarters con- 
structed by the migratory Gujar shepherds of Kashmir are in most 
cases rock-shelters, recalling those employed by palaeolithic man in 
the last ige age of Europe ; they are made by improving and en- 
larging the partial protection provided by great fallen masses of rock 
split off from a precipice by the ice of winter, and both the herd 
and the herdsmen huddle there at night for mutual warmth and 
protection from prowling panthers. If Nature neglects to provide 
such a nook, one is constructed by assembling a number of felled 
trees in a framework covered with turf, to form a room tapering to 
nothing at the back but open in front in exact imitation of a rack- 
shelter’s inconvenient shape. 

The polyandry and matriarchal habits of Himalayan hill-men have 
been often recorded. Indeed, there is no end to the list of customs 
which could be cited to illustrate the inexhaustible interest of India 
as a panorama of the past. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


|OME years ago I wrote for the Oxford University Press a small 
handbook or manual on diplomacy. My main contention 
was that of the many qualities which the ideal negotiator must 
possess the most essential is that of reliability. The success of 
British diplomacy during the golden century from 1814 to 1914 was 
not wholiy due to the effortless superiority which we then enjoyed ; 
the pax britannica may have been based upon our command of the 
seven seas, but our dominance might have aroused a coalition against 
us had it not been for the excellent reliability of our diplomatic 
technique. When we departed from our own standards, as at the out- 
set of the South African war, we found that all manner of latent 
animosities combined against us ; but on the whole we were able 
during those hundred years of mastery to avoid creating such resent- 
ment in the world as would lead to a combination of Powers anxious 
to dispute our authority. Some foreign critics have contended that 
our remarkable immunity to coalitions was due to the fact that we 
did not possess any foreign policy at all. This seems to me an 
exaggerated interpretation of our natural empiricism and of our 
traditional dislike for long-term planning or commitments in advance. 
Our policy was successful since it was founded upon those sound 
principles which Sir Eyre Crowe defined in his famous memorandum 
of January Ist, 1907. According to Sir Eyre, we were obliged by 
our geographical and economic situation to base our foreign policy 
upon certain abiding principles. Being a small and over-populated 
island situated off the peninsula of Europe and dependent for our 
living upon imports from overseas, we were forced to maintain mari- 
time supremacy against all possible enemies. He would not, I 
imagine, have regarded the United States as a possible enemy. But 
if this supremacy were not-to provoke a coalition against us, then 
we must identify our policy with the primary interests of the 
majority of European Powers. These primary interests were inde- 
pendence and prosperity. Great Britain, therefore, must always be 
opposed to the domination of Europe by any single Power and 
must always adopt the policy of free trade. These principles 
amounted, in Sir Eyre Crowe’s opinion, to “laws of nature.” 


. * * * 


This admirable definition strikes us today as out of date. We 
are no longer powerful enough to enjoy the luxury of benevolent 
opportunism. Our self-preservation in these days has got to be 
planned. But if our foreign policy for these sad reasons must now 
be more definite and more precise, the means by which that policy 
is furthered and maintained must continue to follow those principles 
which our grandfathers found so efficacious. Our diplomacy must 
remain as reliable as it was during the golden age. I did not, in my 
manual, suggest that the reliability of British diplomacy arose from 
any superior moral endowments on our part. I contended only 
that, being a nation of shopkeepers, we approached diplomacy from 
the commercial point of view. The Germans, being a military race, 
approached diplomacy from the military point of view; for them 
it was war by other means. In their diplomatic technique they 
reflected the conceptions of the military. mind; you thus had the 
surprise attack, the flanking movement, the feint, and the trial of 
strength or Kraftprobe. Our own methods on the other hand were 
similar to those of a powerful and old-fashioned bank. We sought 
to create and stimulate credit, to establish confidence, to exercise 
moderation and to avoid adventure. Knowing that the ‘only diplo- 
matic triumphs are those which are never proclaimed, we did not 
boast or bluster; we remained perfectly calm and quiet. In fact 
we were reliable. 

* * 7 * 


In defining the components of reliability I placed precision on 
the same level as truthfulness and loyalty. I contended that 
diplomacy, or the art of negotiation, was not in any way akin to the 
art of conversation. It was the method by which agreed documents 
could be exchanged in precise and ratifiable terms. So great was the 
importance of getting everything in writing that the diplomiatist 


should be a wary conversationalist, and should seek on every im- 
portant occasion to fortify what he said or heard by confirmatory 
notes or memoranda. Such notes or aides-mémoire should be written 
before, rather than after, the interview takes place; the habit of 
committing to paper the remarks which one intends to make adds 
clarity, precision and caution to one’s ensuing interviews. The 
deeply regrettable episode which arose after the conversation between 
M. Molotov and the United States Ambassador at Moscow might 
have been avoided if General Bedell-Smith had composed his “ rough 
notes” a little less roughly and before he drove to the Kremlin. - 
Had he adopted this habit he might have realised in time that the 
communication which he was about to make was liable to mis- 
interpretation and that it would be wiser therefore to write it out 
neatly in advance. The resultant fiasco has led people to accuse the 
American diplomatist of “amateurishness.” That is a rude and 
unnecessary word to use; Americans, since they adopt our own 
business approach, make excellent diplomatists. The mistake which 
all Ambassadors who have not been trained to the career are apt 
to make is to believe that they can say things to the Molotovs of 
this world “off the record.” An Ambassador is always on the 
record ; and it is a wise precaution to ensure that his remarks are 
neatly typed in advance. When he sees them in typescript, he may 
come to the conclusion that they had better not be made. 


* * * x 


A classic instance of the dangers of diplomacy by conversation 
was once told me by a German friend of mine who assured me 
that it was true. As he had himself once been German Foreign 
Secretary, I believed, or half-believed, what he said. It concerned 
the annexation by Austria of the duchies of Bosnia and Herzogovina 
in 1908. Count von Aerenthal, the Austrian Foreign Secretary, was 
well aware that this action would lead to the danger of war with 
Russia and that before taking such a provocative step he was bound 
to consult, or at the very least to inform, his ally Germany. He also 
knew that at that date the German Government were not prepared 
either to repudiate their Austrian ally or to risk a world war. He 
therefore arranged a stratagem by which he could warn Germany 
without his warning being taken seriously. He invited the German 
Ambassador, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, to lunch 
alone with him at a distant suburban restaurant which was famous 
for its wine. They sampled many bottles of Rhine and Mosel wines, 
and it became clear towards the end of luncheon that the Austrian 
Foreign Minister was more than slightly intoxicated. The conversa- 
tion at that stage turned upon the Balkan problem, and Count von 
Aerenthal began to abuse the Serbian Government. “The situa- 
tion,” he blustered, “has become intolerable. The Triple Alliance 
is being rendered ridiculous in the face of all the world. The time 
has come when I must teach the Slavs a lesson. I know what I 
shall do. I shall annex Bosnia and Herzogovina. I shall do that 
suddenly on October 6th next. Now don’t tell me, my dear Ambas- 
sador, that I did not warn you.” He did annex the duchies on 
October 6th, and when the German Government protested, the Count 
replied that he had given their Ambassador ample warning and had 
even informed him of the actual date. 


* * * * 


No, diplomacy, as General Bedell-Smith has come to learn, is not 
the art of conversation. In the days of the old diplomacy, of course, 
it was sometimes possible to hold valuable conversations without the 
risk of betrayal. The new diplomacy has not as yet discovered its 
own formula. Yet I believe that there are certain lines upon which 
that formula might be devised. It is, as I have so often said, essen- 
tial to distingush between foreign policy and negotiation. Policy 
should never be secret, in the sense that no citizen of a free country 
should be committed to engagements, which may entail war, with- 
out his knowledge and without those engagements being approved 
by Parliament. But negotiation must always be confidential and can 
never be public. That surely is a very simple truth. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


** All My Sons.” By Arthur Miller. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

DwuriInG the war Joe Keller allowed a batch of defective cylinder 
heads to be incorporated in the aircraft engines made by his factory. 
It was a deliberately irresponsible act, but Keller never saw it in 
that light. To him, because he accepted no responsibilities outside 
the circle of his own family and his own business, it seemed the 
prudent, the natural, thing to do ; to hold up production by declaring 
the parts defective might in those frantic urgent times have lost 
him his Government contract and thus damaged his business and 
reduced the size of his sons’ inheritance. So the cylinder heads 
went out to the South West Pacific and caused the death of twenty- 
one pilots to whose number (we learn at the end of the play) must 
be added Keller’s elder son. 

All this happened two years before the play begins. Keller has 
almost lived down the scandal caused by a judicial enquiry at which 
he contrived to shift the blame on to an associate, who 4s a con- 
sequence is still in gaol. The associate’s daughter, Ann, was the 
sweetheart of Keller’s dead son and now wants to marry the brother 
who survived him. This is opposed both by Mrs. Keller, who 
insists on believing that Larry, whose death has never been officially 
confirmed, will turn up again one day, and by Ann’s brother, George, 
who knows that Keller framed their father and has understandably 
little use for the family. Bit by bit the full measure of Keller’s guilt 
becomes apparent to the other characters, and at last even Keller 
himself is shocked into the realisation that what he has done 
amounts, not to an astute though unfortunate trick, but to a major 
crime against his fellow-men. The burden of this knowledge is 
more than he can bear, and he shoots himself. 

This play—sincere, deft, at times distinguished—is well worth 
seeing. Its fault is a tendency, not uncommon on the American 
stage and screen, to moralise a shade too explicitly ; but its virtues— 
good dialogue, confident characterisation and strong situations— 
more than compensate for the undertone of uplift. Its production 
by the Company of Four marks an achievement which is painfully 
rare in London ; the cast—only two of whom, I think, are American—~ 
manage to give the impression that they all are. They also act very 
well. Mr. Joseph Calleia makes Keller a man whose past villainies, 
until in a flash of revelation he acknowledges them as such, cause 
him only the same sort of mild, embarrassed uneasiness as he 
might feel if he had a hole in his sock ; it is a very good perform- 
ance, and so is Miss Margalo Gillmore’s as his wife. Th. others do 
admirably, too, and my only criticism of the production is that the 
tree, alleged to have been blown down in a storm and much dis- 
cussed during the first act, had so obviously been the victim of some 
sharp instrument that distracting and erroneous suspicions of 
vandalism obtrude themselves. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Bond Street.”” (Warne.’s.)———"* Daybreak.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

——* The Bride Goes Wild.”” (Empire.) 
Tue tradespeople of Bond Street would be justified should they 
take umbrage at Mr. Anatole de Grunwald’s conception of their 
business methods, for although Miss Hazel Court, being a society 
bride, very rightly patronises various shops in this thoroughfare, only 
by the width of a cat’s whisker do any of the necessary bridal 
impedimenta she has ordered arrive on time. That a personal drama 
lies behind many a seemingly simple achievement is no doubt true, 
but that noc only Miss Court’s wedding dress but also her veil, 
pearls and bouquet are spbject to grave emotional crises implies 
such a lack of spiritual stability among Bond Street employees that 
it may well be that in future prospective brides will do their shopping 
elsewhere. 

The four episodes which go to the making of this film, roped 
rather uneasily together by Miss Court’s requirements, are written 
by Mr. Terence Rattigan, Mr. Rodney Ackland and the producer, and 
they are all most ably constructed although each could be shortened 
to advantage. Unfortumately the first episode is the least good 
although it has the benefit of Miss Kathleen Harrison’s consummate 
artistry, which does indeed save it from being unbearably senti- 
mental. All the same, the embarrassment accrued takes some time 
to disperse, and the sudden appearance of Miss Jean Kent as a 
prostitute in the second episode causes the spirits to sink yet further 
lest she should prove to have a heart of gold and a baby in a sana- 
torium. But it is all right. Both she and Mr. Derek Farr are as 


PETER I‘LEMING. 


tough as old boots. The third episode is enlivened by an extremely 
clever portrait of a young spiv blackmailer painted by Mr. Kenneth 
Griffith, and the fourth, which surely bears the print of Mr. 
Rattigan’s happy hand, is graced by Miss Paula Valenska and illu. 
minated by the radiant folly of Messrs. Roland Young and Robert 
Flemyng. 

o * * 7 


Daybreak brings Mr. Eric Portman and Miss Ann Todd together 
in a tragedy which could, I feel, have been averted with the greatest 
ease but which nevertheless is treated with such understanding that 
it would be churlish to point out its patent pointlessness. Mr, 
Portman is a quiet middle-aged barber who also happens to be the 
public hangman. He sets up house with Miss Todd in a Thames 
barge, but his frequent visits.to York, Carlisle and Exeter in the 
executions of his duty, executions about which Miss Todd is kept 
in ignorance, cause her to turn in her solitude to Mr. Maxwell Reed, 
a Scandinavian bargee with bad manners, bad intentions and a cult 
for combing his hair. Though Miss Todd’s philanderings lead to 
violence and two suicides, and though Mr. Portman is given the 
unique opportunity of hanging his rival by the neck until he is dead, 
this film has a quiet, almost a domestic, quality. Everything from a 
proposal to a death is so understated and words used so sparingly 
that it has England written across every foot of it, and if perhaps 
this allows little room for its actors to display the wide range of 
their powers it makes for a well-balanced production. A word for 
Mr. Edward Rigby, whose Ancient Mariner could not be more 
perfect. 


* . . * 


In The Bride Goes Wild Mr. Van Johnson is an author of 
children’s books who dislikes children almost as much as he likes 
women and liquor, which is a lot. Doubtless it is fun to be dis. 
solute, but it would take a better man than Mr. Johnson to convince 
me that profligacy has charm. Miss June Allyson is extremely 
endearing when she is tight, but the fact that Mr. Johnson deliber- 
ately spiked this puritan spinster’s coffee with brandy does not 
immediately mrake him the darling of my heart. Still, as cads go 
he goes well enough, and though this film is the most awful nonsense 
it has embedded in it, like diamonds in a doughnut, some brilliantly 
funny moments. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


MussorGsky’s Boris Godunov and Verdi’s Requiem both present 
difficult problems of style and interpretation for English singers, 
and I am most unwilling to cavil at the Covent Garden performance, 
especially as we were given the genuine Mussorgsky music. Of 
the singers, Paolo Silveri made an unfailingly musical and a 
genuinely dramatic Boris, though his voice was hardly of the right 
quality nor his personality strong enough to dominate the stage 
whenever he was on it. David Franklin, looking like an El Greco 
saint, made a sensitive and dignified Pirnen while, at the other end 
of the monastic scale, Howell Glynne’s Varlaam (a little too near 
the red-nosed comedian) was a genuinely dramatic interpretation 
of the réle. Edgar Evans has a pleasant voice, but he was to 
gentlemanlike for Grigory Otrepiev, and did not give the impression 
that he would even have dreamed of setting himself up as a False 
Pretender. Edith Coates brought to the part of the Hostess that 
quality of physical abandon which haunts her in all her réles (even 
her Fricka had a touch of Carmen), but both she and Constance 
Shacklock (Marina) were hampered by the production. 

For there, indeed, was the rub. What induced the Covent Garden 
authorities to hand over the production of this, of all operas, to a 
novice ? An almost incredible streak of vulgarity ran through the 
whole production—from the pantomime opulence of the coronation 
scene, through the obscene duck in the inn, the self-closing grills 
and bogus apparitions in the Kremlin, the fantastic swing 
completely irrelevant scenery at Sandomir, the cheap shadow- 
displays of the Polish ball, to the return of automatic doors 
the theatrical use of the ikon motif in the death scene. Some of 
the sets were very beautiful—notably the opening scenes of the 
prologue and of Act I in the Novodievichy and Churof monasteries 
respectively. The chorus sang excellently ; but how grossly exag- 
gerated their rdle in the opera has been! They only appear in the 
prologue and what is virtually the epilogue. 

Apart from the actual production, the main weakness of the per- 
formance lay in the singers’ lack of that combination of epic size 
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with earthly naturalness which is the distinguishing quality of Boris 
Godunov as an opera as it is of so much of Russian literature in 
general. When Mussorgsky’s own conception lacks this quality—as 
in the Polish scenes—the music is noticeably inferior, and it was in 
those scenes that the contrast between production and music was 
least painful. There is much more to the Russian style than walls 
plastered with Byzantine paintings, however effective, and boyars 
with bearskins. That is only glorified Wardour Street. 
* * * * 


Victor de Sabata’s performance of Verdi’s Requiem—for it was 
in a very special sense his—had all the style which the Covent 
Garden Boris lacked. From the London Philharmonic Choir 
and Orchestra he extracted a warmth, a dramatic fury and a 
passion of tenderness of which I never suspected them capable. 
Gladys Ripley stood out in the quartet of soloists, not only for the 
beauty of her voice but for the emotional power of her singing. Joan 
Hammond’s voice, excellent in range and purity of tone, had not 
quite the necessary power. Norman Walker achieved real nobility 
in the bass solos, and Frank Titterton, though lacking the necessary 
beauty of tone, sang the Ingemisco with a sense of style and the 
right lyrical ardour. De Sabata made both*the drama and the 
intense lyricism of the music, which sometimes bafHe English con- 
ductors and choirs, sound as they should—natural, spontaneous and 
bone-sincere. MarTIN COOPER. 


ART 


It is something of a commentary upon the art life of London that 
the open-air exhibition of sculpture in Battersea Park should have 
to be hailed as an imaginative novelty. My first reaction was, “ Why 
on earth haven’t we done it before ?” and my second, “ This must 
at all costs become a regular event.” Perhaps the marvellous setting 
and the splendour of the weather were intoxicating. Certainly no 
other exhibition of sculpture, with the exception, it may be, of the 
redesigned Louvre, has given me greater pleasure. Every painter 
knows how much the canvas owes to the frame, and most people 
realise now that a great painting, unlike an actor-manager surrounded 
by inexperience, shines the more brightly among other great paint- 
ings. Sculpture in this country is not usually given an equal chance. 
Battersea is a challenge and a vindication. In the clear light of 
the sun the less competent works appear at once for what they are— 
shallow, fevered or clumsy. The great works gain in greatness. Set 
among these green lawns, backed by the tulips and the wallflowers, 
the rhododendrons and the shimmering trees, they come to life with 
a rightness and inevitability entirely lacking in overcrowded halls of 
chilly grandeur. 

It would be unprofitable to challenge the selection, for the com- 
mittee inevitably were bound by material capable of withstanding 
the rigours of the London summer. In any case most of the work 
is admirable within its own convention. My favourites included 
the Hepworth, Karin Jonzen’s Fountain Figure, John Skeaping’s 
Stallion from Whipsnade, and two small pieces by names hitherto 
unknown to me—Benno Schotz and A. J. Pollen. The latter’s 
Mother and Child, in a beautiful grey limestone, pays homage to the 
Russian ikon convention, and is as pretty, in the best sense of the 
word, as it could be. The small Modigliani head is pleasant ; the 
Lipchitz has a certain uncouth power; Dobson’s Pax shows him 
at his unforced best ; the florid Mestrovic retains its power to impress 
at first impact. The three figures which seem to me to dwarf the 
remainder into insignificance, however, are Maillol, Epstein and 
Moore. What amounts to overacting in a small theatre becomes an 
essential in a larger one, and the nervous, vibrant vitality of Epstein’s 
two bronzes are here at one with the elements. At first they make 
Maillol’s neo-classicism look like under-acting, but the rhythm of 
the Three Graces, a restatement of a theme that has excited artists 
down the ages, are so sweet and harmonious as to reach perfection. 
Maillol’s work may bé considered entirely in the round, and this 
quality alone is lacking, it seems to me, in much of Moore’s. His 
important new group, which by itself would warrant a trip to Batter- 
sea, has surely been conceived almost entirely from a single quadrant. 
The backs of the three figures, turning towards the light, really do 
not seem sufficiently related to one another. From the front, how- 
ever, poised timelessly and immobile against the illimitable blue of 
the sky, they are extraordinarily moving. Moore is the Michelangelo 
of our time, and the Contemporary Art Society may be proud of 
having commissioned this group. 

Great care has obviously been given to the fine problems of 
aesthetics posed by the placing of the sculpture, and cunning advan- 
tage has been taken of the lie of the land and the prevailing direction 
the light. The L.C.C., who initiated the venture, and the Arts 
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Council who assisted them, deserve our gratitude. If it is sufficiently 
popular this exhibition might become a turning-point for sculpture 
in Britain; at least let it become a regular summer routine. It 
remains only to say that the approach to the exhibition is insufficiently 
signposted, and that the souvenir catalogue is at least twice the price 
it should ‘be. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE most interesting-looking of recent records is the complete 
recording of Brahms’ German Requiem by the Viennese Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the chorus of the Musikfreunde, Schwarzkopf 
and Hotter, conducted by Karajan (Columbia). But the choral tone 
is very uneven, and though the more dramatic interpretation of the 
big climaxes than we are used to in this country is interesting, I 
personally do not find it convincing. Columbia has issued some 
good new vocal recordings. Ebe Stignani sings Condotta ell’era 
in ceppi (Trovatore) with magnificent dramatic sweep, and Jenny 
Tourel’s Bel raggio (Semiramide) is a record for connoisseurs. 
So is Dinu Lipatti’s recording of Listz’s Petrarch Sonnet No. 104. 
The only chamber music is the Lowenguth Quartet’s recording 
of Beethoven’s op. 135 (H.M.V.), beautifully balanced and impeccable 
in tone. Decca has issued three concertos. Elizalde’s violin concerto 
played by the L.S.O. and the French child prodigy, Christian Ferras, 
is clever music, and Paganini’s (National Symphony Orchestra and 
Campoli) is unfailingly interesting to violinists—though in this case 
the performance is not quite transcendentally virtuosic enough— 
and to Berlioz fans. Clifford Curzon and the N.S.O. play Mozart’s 
A major piano concerto (K.488) with a full appreciation of its half- 
romantic quality. Karl Rankl and the N.S.O. have recorded two 
symphonies for Decca—Beethoven’s first and the unaccountably 
neglected Schubert No. 4 (“ The Tragic”), worth having for its slow 
movement alone. Charles Miinch and the L.P.O. have made a 
brilliant but patchy recording of Bizet’s single symphony, full of 
brio but poor in string tone. Joan Cross and the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra’s performance of Finzi’s Dies Natalis is by now classical, 
and it is very proper that they should have recorded it (Decca). 
Amateurs of the early Vaughan-Williams will like Peter Pears sing- 
ing On Wenlock Edge. M. C., 


POEM 


I WATCHED where the tall trees shook 
At the shock of the wind. 


Whenever the gales came 
I made my way to the blind, 


High trees, and watched them shake 
With only their roots for check. 


On a day of hollow darkness, 
Like a globe that resounded 
With a trapped gale 

That leapt and rebounded 


I found you beside me, 
Rare and desperate 

And your eyes were wet 
And your face was as still 
As the body of a leveret 
On a tranced hill— 

But my eyes belied me— 
And you were not there: 
Only the trees shook. 
Only their boughs broke. 


MERVYN PEAKE. 
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LETTERS TO 


“THE BRIGHT YEARS” 


Sm,—The sense of Miss Dymond’s letter is shrouded in mystery. Are 
we to understand that I should not have written my autobiography, or 
that, having done so, I should not have written the truth? As for Dr. 
Edith Sitwell, referred to in Miss Dymond’s letter as my “ sister ”— 
which, of course, she is, though she may also, I think, claim an identity 
of her own—the only occasion, as far as I am aware, on which she has 
mentioned our unhappy youth was when, recently, on the occasion when 
she was given an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at Leeds Univer- 
sity, she regretted that she had not been sent to a university. 

My father had eighty-three years in which to speak for himself, and 
did so abundantly—and often to the point, in which he set an example 
which we could wish others would follow. 

Dr. Edith Sitwell and I at least received one benefit from our educa- 
tion. We were taught good manners, and never to be rude to an inferior 
—a fact for which Miss Dymond should be thoroughly thankful.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, OsBERT SITWELL. 

Renishaw Hall, Renishaw, Near Sheffield. 


THE HAGUE AND LAKE SUCCESS 


Smr,—“ The need today is to think continentally.” This phrase of yours 
seems to me incompatible with the rest of your wise and welcome leading 
article on The Hague and Lake Success. Australian newspapers have 
lately printed reminders that it is not enough for us in the United 
Kingdom to think continentally. Mr. St. Laurent’s great speech in Ottawa 
said the same thing positively. We must think of our people as one of 
the United Nations, as part of the English-speaking world, as the focus 
of the British Commonwealth, and then of course continentally since we 
share Europe’s wonderful inheritance. 

That is not to say that problems of collective defence count for more 
than those of intellectual co-operation: every Christian country must help 
to enlighten the nations no less than to guide their feet into the way of 
peace. But, with the world as it is today, collective defence does come 
first in time. Without it, freedom to think for ourselves, whether conti- 
nentally or otherwise, disappears. And, therefore (as you, Sir, wrote), the 
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THE EDITOR 


important things in Western Europe are what Mr. Bevin and M. Bidaukt 
and M. Spaak and others are trying to do. On the foundation laid in the 
Brussels Treaty, and with the help of the sixteen participants in ERP, 
Britain and the United States must help to build up, within the orbit 
of the United Nations, Mr. St. Laurent’s world-wide system of mutual 
defence, open to all States willing to join. This United Rump of the 
United Nations, ensured against attack by its preponderant power, wil] 
then be able ready and willing to work the United Nations security system 
until the Rump becomes, to all intents and purposes, the world. 

It is wrong to pretend that, apart from Lake Success, the Hague can 
give our people what they want: something they can depend upon. But 
Mr. St. Laurent has shown us where to find it.—yYours faithfully, 

37 Park Town, Oxford. MAXWELL GARNETT. 

[Thinking continentally is not a limitation; it is a stage on the road 
to a still wider field of thought.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


THE NEW SCHOOL EXAM. 


Sir,—I hope the cogency of Mr. Yapp’s article where it is relevant will 
not blind your readers to its errors where it is irrelevant. It is relevant 
about the disagreement cf the universities among themselves ; for, by 
freely appointing each other’s graduates as lecturers, they accept each 
other’s conditions of entry as satisfactory, and make variations in these 
conditions merely comic. It is irrelevant in assuming (a) that the main 
aim of secondary education is to prepare university candidates, and (b) 
that the present school certificate is satisfactory. The charge against 
the present school certificate is that, by insisting on a wide range of 
subjects with a low pass or credit standard, and allowing early entry, 
it encourages syllabus-skating, cramming and shoddy work generally, 
It discourages careful thinking and thoroughness, and se has a laming 
effect on the minds of its victims. The proposed new examination avoids 
these dangers. For the great majority it is clearly better that subjects 
should be voluntary, so that they may be thoroughly done. If there is one 
over-riding principle of academic education, it is that everything done at 
all should be done thoroughly, with due thought and discussion, without 
rushing and without cramming. Special conditions within the exam, 
could and should be devised by the universities for university candidates, 
—Yours faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
Duffus, Elgin, Morayshire. 


CULTURE IN SWEDEN 


Str,—I am told that a report in Svenska Dagbladet of my article in last 
week’s issue of The Spectator has given offence to many people, and has 
provoked a number of reproaches in the correspondence columns of that 
admirable newspaper. I have not seen the report myself, so I am not quite 
sure of the exact nature of my offence, but I gather it has something to 
do with my final paragraph. If in this I managed to convey the impres- 
sion that Sweden has nothing at all to offer in the arts, I am sorry. My 
friends in Stockholm know I am anxious to arrange a London showing 
for some of the younger Swedish painters if it is at all possible. The 
two points which I attempted to make are certainly not applicable to 
Sweden alone. The first, that she has been most successful (I confess 
I am thinking of painting especially) when she has found her starting 
point beyond her own boundaries and has been sustained by a European, 
rather than a national, tradition, could equally be applied to Great Britain 
for the greater part of the last century and until very recently. The 
second point, which I posed as a query, was that a rising standard of 
living during the next century will surely tend to direct attention more 
and more to the applied and industrial arts, and may well remove many 
of the psychological stresses that have helped to produce great art in the 
past. But that too is a problem that faces, not Sweden alone, but the 
whole of Western civilisation. If my unknown correspondents in Stock- 
holm feel that I am doing them an injustice, may I urge them at their 
end to press for the removal of the trade barriers which still prohibit any 
free exchange of painting between our countries ?—Yours, &c., 
39 Thurloe Square, South Kensington, SW.7. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RESISTENTIALISM 


Smr,—Students of Resistentialism im this country may have overlooked 
the illuminating monograph by Coleb-Damasci, Aspetti Simbiotiehi e¢ 
Diplomatichi del Resistenzialismo. Resistentia cannot, Signor Damasci 
explains, be considered in isolation. Subject to the same physical laws, 
sharing and constituting an environment, they are econologically linked; 
and in that link, paradoxically, lies man’s chance to divide, deceive and 
sometimes rule. A lawn perishing from drought may be saved by its 
owner’s diplomatic enterprise in leaving a valuable book outdoors. By 
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a variation of this principle the grim persistence of watched pots in not 
boiling can be harnessed to prevent the ruin of a cystard. (Signo, 
Damasci gives a fascinating account of his successful deception of a 
zabaglione.) The present writer has experimented successfully with grass- 
seed which, scattered on a garden path, was deceived into transferring 
itself overnight to a bare patch of lawn. (The reverse process is, of course, 
familiar to all gardeners.) 

On a larger scale, man’s partial taming of the yeasts, moulds and 
bacilli generally to produce bread, cheese, liquor and the vaccines and 
antibiotics may justly be claimed as a triumph of deception over non- 
human organisms naturally antagonistic to the human ideals of preserva- 
tion and asepsis. No light is cast by Signor Damasci on the relation 
between rakes and noses, hammers and thumbs, broken glass and bicycle 
tyres, and other symbiotic affinities hitherto insusceptible to the tech- 
nique of deception ; but he has, at all events, notably. circumscribed the 
area of fatalism.—Yours faithfully, HONOR CROOME. 

Pearmain, Ruxley, Claygate, Surrey. 


THE HAGUE CONGRESS 
Sir—I read with great interest Mr, Peter Fieming’s account of the 
Hague Congress. ay I add a few remarks on another aspect of the 
Congress? ‘Lhe Congress in its proceedings, and particuiarly in its 
devates, was very remumscent of the late League of Nations; long 
addresses, carefully prepared, delivered in French and generally eloquent, 
were its most prominent features. One could say that it was dominated 
by French eloquence with all its characteristics, Moreover, it was interest- 
ing to notice a proportionally high number of intellectuals and of 
scnolarly speeches. ‘Lhe absence of representatives of the large popular 
movements, or the lack of their greater participation, was felt in all the 
activities of the Congress, Furthermore, lack of sense of proportion in 
speeches was conspicuous. Speakers little known to the general public, 
addressing the opening session of the assembly after Mr. Churchill, con- 
sidered it necessary to speak as long as he did, or even longer. Speeches 
delivered by the British delegates were very much to the point, but 
British influence could be little felt. The Congress was a great mani- 
festation in favour of a United Europe, but its high aims may be easily 
compromised by a prevalence of the spirit and methods which were 
responsible to a great extent for the failure of the League of Nations. It 
is regrettable that the founders of the movement did not secure a greater 
British influence in the early stages as well as the participation of repre- 
sentatives of large popular masses.—I am, Sir, Jura] KRNJEVIC. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 


FRENCH TOURISTS 


Sir,—While appreciating the finer points of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
Marginal Comment on the subject of the interchange of French and 
British travellers (apropos “ The English in Paris” exhibition), it might 
be well to point out that his contention “. .. whereas thousands of British 
visitors have for centuries flocked to Paris for purposes of pleasure or 
instruction, very few Frenchmen have ever come to Great Britain . . .” 
is somewhat misleading. During this year, in fact, the British Travel 
Association (Tourist Division of the British Tourist and Holidays Board) 
estimates that, of 500,000 visitors from overseas, 80,000 will be from 
France—a number second only to the 100,000 Americans expected and 
much higher than that for any other nationality, the Dutch coming third 
with 65,090, and Belgians next with 50,000. And none, surely, of these 
very welcome visitors from France will come within the category of 
those “. . . escaping from Royal displeasure, revolutionary violence or 
the marked attentions of the police,” which Mr. Nicolson seems to think 
are the only factors calculated to persuade a Frenchman to cross the 
Channel. 

One appreciates Mr. Nicolson’s gentle satire, but he may be assured 
that Britain has indeed many attractions for the visitors from overseas. 
He does Frenchmen, particularly, an injustice, when he describes them 
as insular to such a degree. The wonder of it is, in view of stringent 
currency restrictions, that so many French visitors are to be found in 
Britain at any time of the year.—Yours, &c., LysTER ROBINSON. 

Chief Press Officer. 

The Travel Association, Queen’s House, 64-65 St. fames’s Street, S.W.r. 


WEST AFRICAN JUDGEMENT 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr, F. W. Skinnard, M.P., criticises the 
tendency of West African “literate youth” to choose the well-trodden 
paths of law and the administrative service and to neglect opportunities 
of acquiring skill in agriculture. May I suggest that one cause of this 
choice is the academic character of the school certificate examination 
which is the sole avenue to professional success and which has little, if 
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any, relevance to the practical needs of the people? A similar situation 
existed in one of the West Indian islands some years ago. It was met 
by the grant of a Government scholarship to the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, and the needs of the island made future 
employment for the successful candidate certain and attractive, 

Unless and until the curriculum of the school certificate is more 
relevant to the practical needs of West Africa, might not a similar scheme 
for West Africa be of value ?—Yours, &c., W. M. A. Jones. 

Quenington, Fairford, Glos. 


PARTITION AND THE CROWN 


Sir,—Mr. Rawle Knox does not think that allegiance to the Crown is 
now a fundamental issue between the North and the South. I know the 
people of Ulster. Today their loyalty to the Crown is as deep-seated and 
as passionate as ever it has been, They are determined to remain in the 
United Kingdom. There never has been a United Ireland. The South 
has chosen to opt out of the United Kingdom and wants to compel the 
North to do likewise. To say that the fundamental dispute is upon the 
issue that no part of the island has a right to opt out of a United Ireland 
is simply a form of special pleading.—Yours faithfully, 
2 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 4. S. Knox CUNNINGHAM. 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS 


Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. C. Levine, writing about the expected 
increase in the numbers of patients to be attended by doctors after July 
Sth, ends with the statement, “ The doctors are surely capable of weeding 
out those who demand unnecessary attention.” Here is one who would 
make no claim to do this with anything like complete accuracy. There is 
a large range of conditions in which the doctor has to rely on the patient's 
description of his subjective symptoms, There is no doubt that with my 
medical knowledge I could tell a tale which even after expensive investiga- 
tions would make it impossible for a physician to say positively that I 
hadn’t got a duodenal ulcer. At the end of the search he might be 
doubtful, but he would be morally obliged to give me the benefit of the 
doubt—and a certificate for extra eggs and milk. The girl who stays 
away from work for two days each month because of pain. is, in all pro- 
bability, a genuine sufferer, but if she isn’t there is no doctor in the world 
who can prove it. 
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To convert disease into an asset is a very dangerous policy. The effects 
on the standard of the practice of medicine of providing a situation where 
it is to the patient’s advantage to simulate ill health are grievous. Medicine 
is a very difficult art, and unless it grows from a foundation of good fait 
between patient and doctor it is impossible. From an organisation which 
encourages bad faith one of two results may follow. The doctor may 
become suspicious ; and sympathy with anything except gross and palpable 
disease flies out of the window. Alternatively he may be so keen not to 
turn away any genuine sufferer that he actually creates disease by diag- 
nosing it.—Your faithfully, ALAN AMBERY SMITH. 

Deans Cottage, 8 Kings Place, St. Michael’s Road, Leeds 6 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 


Sin;x—Many of your readers will perhaps be aware of the work in the 
field of cultural and reconstructional co-operation which has, for nearly 
thirty years, been carried out by International Student Service: a body 
of over thirty national committees, having no racial, religious or political 
affiliations, and no fixed membership—yet one which, as is proved by 
its continued and increasing support from all the world’s universities 
as well as the public, is the most vital and potent force for a liberal 
outlook and the true universality of learning and culture. Each year 
an international conference, meeting in a different country each time, is 
largely responsible for evolving policy and programme. In July, 1948, 
for the first time this conference is to take place in Asia, at the University 
of Rangoon. This is widely regarded as being of very real importance, 
for not only will it be for many of the British, American, European and 
Asian students and professors present an only opportunity of meeting 
on common ground, but it is also indicative of strengthening ties between 
our ancient seats of learning and those other, younger, ones. 
Recognising this, the Governments of India and Burma have generously 
subscribed a sum sufficient to meet £50 of each British student’s expenses. 
Nevertheless the amount remaining to be found (£150 per head) is pro- 
hibitive for the majority of students. It is seen that they who travel 
out from Great Britain must be of our best, and this means that financial 
strain must not be allowed to prevent suitable men and women from 
going. Ten places are allocated to this country. Failing a measure of 
outside assistance it is unlikely that all will be filled. May I, therefore, 
in the full realisation of our present national difficulties and of the vast 
number of worthy causes with which we are so constantly confronted, 
appeal to every reader of The Spectator who understands the importance 
to our country of none but the best “ going for export” to help us send a 
full and first-rate party ?—Yours, &c., GEOFFREY GODWIN 
International Student Service, (Information Officer). 
59 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W.1. 


NEGLECTED WILTSHIRE 


S1r,—Will you please restrain Janus from starting a publicity campaign 

on our behalf ? The charm of our county is chiefly due to the fact that 

it is unspoilt and unexploited. Let the crowds continue to surge through 

it with unseeing eyes in their haste to reach Somerset, Devon and Corn- 

wall and allow us still to roam our downs revelling in the peace and 

solitude which we find there.—Yours faithfully, TimoTHy MaurIce. 
10 Kingsbury Street, Marlborough. 


FRANCOPHILIA 


Sir,—In your article, Western Unity (May 7th), you say that “we 
emphatically ” do not like General Franco. May one ask who are the 
“we”? Some of us, myself included, quite “emphatically” like and 
admire him.—Yours, &c., P. R. BuTLer (Lt.-Col.). 
Grateley, Hants. 
{Nearly everybody else.—Ep., Spectator.] 


“THE HARP IN THE SOUTH” 


Sir,—I feel that many people will raise eyebrows when they read about 
the “ poor whites of Australia” in Mr. Robin King’s review of The Harp 
in the South in your issue of May 14th. Poor whites! In white 
Australia ?—Yours, &c., GEOFFREY RAWSON. 


Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


THE FIRST ALPHABET 


Sir,—I should be much obliged if you would draw the attention of your 

readers to the fact that the date of K’ang-hsi is A.D. 1662-1722, not 

1722-1662 B.c., as printed in my review of Dr. Diringer’s Alphabet in 

The Spectator last week.—Yours faithfully, G. R. Driver. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


1948 
COUNTRY LIFE 


WHITSUNTIDE coincided with absolutely the most lovely period of scenic 
beauty. Housman has given, in his ingenious but ardent verse, a certain 
supremacy to the wild cherry, but I think the thorn surpasses it. May 
is by far the most widely spread of all wild flowering shrubs, since 
the enclosers decided to use quick or whitethorn almost exclusively for 
many hedges. The bush reached its peak at Whitsun, to the nose as 
well as the eye. Tennyson was writing of an earlier date in his much- 
quoted lines: 
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“Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares.” 

But if he meant by squares the right-angled fields, it is the time of the 
may blossom, not of the opening of the leaf, that alone makes the phrase 
wholly apposite. Today England is compact of flowering squares, and 
isolated trees or bushes grow self-sown. on commons and even rubbish 
dumps. A few years ago the roads, too, would have been corridors of 
bridal blossom ; but the levelling of such hedges has been widespread, 
though doubtless it is possible to argue that the view is wider and uninter- 
rupted by way of compensation for the barbed wire. 


The Dawn Chorus 


Ornithologists in these days try to be very scientific, and all sorts 
of statistics are being collected. The latest is an attempt to analyse 
“the dawn chorus” so called. On a particular day the public is asked 
to wake early and find out which birds in what order engage in this 
orchestral performance. They are also to notice which birds continue 
singing to the latest hour in the evening, cutting out, I presume, such 
night birds as the nightingale, sedge-warbler, cuckoo and “ goat-sucker.” 
I would back the lark as a beginner and the thrush as an ender. The 
event is arranged in a good year. The warblers have excelled themselves, 
and our hedge sparrows and linnets and finches have sung unceasingly; 
and though thé garden is alive with young blackbirds and thrushes and 
even chaffinches, their parents have not diminished their lyrics. On the 
other hand swallows are sadly few, in my neighbourhood at least. 


Island Sanctuaries 

An old humorist of a politician used to say when the Monroe Doctrine 
was in question that he had a Monroe Doctrine for us, to wit, that “all 
islands are British.” A naturalist might begin to say that all islands are 
sanctuaries. Many, of course, are protected by reason of their insularity, 
but the number actually reserved as sanctuary, with Scott Head, that 
“almost island,” and Skokholm in the lead. The latest addition is a 
small treeless waste in Scotland where the zeal for natural history begins 
to approach almost to the Norfolk level. Witness, for example, the 
opening article in last month’s Blackwood, which is the best bird-pro- 
tection story I have ever read, a model worthy of comparison with the 
Snow Goose; and it embodies a most happy event, the return of the 
spoonbill as a breeding species in England. The new sanctuary is Lady 
Isle in the Firth of Clyde, and, like Grassholm, it is to be filmed. 


Weather Prognostics 


Local weather prognostics begin to lose their potency. Even the 
engrooved prophet has been heard to announce: “The six o'clock do 
say .” A sad affair, but faith in omens has not wholly vanished. 
The high elevation of rooks’ nests cheers most local optimists, and every 
country-dweller has noticed how abnormal is the lead of the oak over 
the ash. Most unfortunately “oak” rhymes with “soak” and “ash” 
with “splash,” to the no little confusion of the doggerel prophets. I 
have failed to discover any general agreement on the question whether 
the earliness of the oak portends rain or drought. 





In the Garden 


A shrub that has flourished beyond its wont is Viburnum rhitido- 
phyllum, which is usually regarded as “rum” rather than beautiful. 
This spring it is undoubtedly splendid, and in any case the queer 
shape and consistency of the leaf justifies its place. I have found it 
quite hardy. So with me is the choisya which I.grew with some qualms 
since it is a canon, derived from a famous grower of shrubs, that“only 
“good doers” should be admitted. A neighbour has grown, with great 
success, the newer Fantasy tulips. They are wonderful and swell to 
a yet greater size when put in a vase ; but are they beautiful ? A small 
yellow reflex just topping buttercups on the lawn’s edge pleases me 
more. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Commonwealth and Peace 
Twentieth Century Empire. By H. V. (Faber and Faber 
15s.) 

Moke than twenty years ago Sir Alfred Zimmern wrote an instruc- 
tive and suggestive book entitled The Third British Empire. Much 
has happened since then, and Mr. Hodson might well have written 
The Fourth British Empire, for that is in effect the theme of the 
present volume, Its author has notable qualifications. His Fellow- 
ship of All Souls testifies to his general ability, his Editorship of 
The Round Table to his familiarity with all the problems of the 
Commonwealth and his service in India as Reforms Commissioner 
to his detailed knowledge of that great dependency (as it then still 
was). This last experience, indeed, has led him to give India undue 
prominence in this book, for most of what he writes deals with a 
chapter now closed, and there is too little resemblance between India 
and existing colonies to give comparisons between them any sub- 
stantial value. It might further be suggested that if there is too 
much India there is too little Africa. Mr. Hodson is no doubt as 
cénscious as anyone of the immense importance, both economic and 
strategic, of our African territories, but he devotes surprisingly little 
of his space to that. There is no mention, for example, anywhere 
of Lugard or Margery Perham or Achimota or Makerere. 

Those comments, for they are hardly criticisms, apart, there is 
nothing but unqualified praise to be given to Mr. Hodson’s work. 
He has written a book of remarkable discernment, remarkable fresh- 
ness and with a remarkable capacity for opening up mew avenues 
of thought. The fundamental doctrine is that in almost all things, 
particularly defensive strategy, all our political thinking must be on 
a Commonwea!th basis. There can in such spheres be no more local 
planning, even if “local” covers territories as large as Canada or 
Australia. The Commonwealth as a whole is so strategically disposed 
as to give it a great measure of guardianship of world-peace, but 
Mr. Hodson rightly insists that strategic planning is as necessary 
for the preservation of peace as for the prosecution of war. Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, as he observes, were blamed 
naturally enough for the proposed capitulation to Italy in 1935, but 
the compelling fact was that Britain was at that date a relatively 
disarmed country. Today our navy is heavily reduced, as it must 
be, from its war level, but its efficiency in its present form depends 
largely on whether it can count on such securely protected bases as 
Halifax and Malta and Singapore and Darwin. The fact that 
Darwin is today a naval base and that atomic weapons are being 
tried out elsewhere in Australia is evidence that the necessary co- 
ordination is at least begun. Whether the abolition of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, whose value was abundantly proved since its 
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institution in 1902, can be justified may well be doubted. Close 
liaison with the Dominions in other fields is, of course, essential, 
but it is not clear that the organisation of Imperial defence is carried 
on as effectively through other agencies as it had been for over forty 
years by the C.I.D. 
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One of Mr. Hodson’s bolder and more original suggestions is that 
emigration from this country to the Dominions should be stimulated, 
and the posts and the accommodation thus vacated here be filled 
by Displaced Persons or other foreign workers. A proposal so appar- 
ently disadvantageous to Great Britain he justifies in the interests 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. To disregard defence today is 
to be blind to menacing facts, and no country can be militarily strong 
which does not possess a well- -developed engineering industry. Hence 
the need for industrialising the Daminions, at any rate up to a cer- 
tain point, by the export “of efficient workers from Great Britain, 
Why, asks Mr. Hodson, build New Towns in Hertfordshire or Surrey 
when they could be built to much greater general advantage, and 
at no higher cost, in Australia and New Zealand? “A Common- 
wealth,” he comments, “ which had both a more even distribution of 
population between Britain and the Dominions, and a larger total 
population through net foreign immigration, would undoubtedly be 
militarily stronger as well as socially better.” 

All this is challenging, and it should be read in the light of what 
Mr. Hodson further says about the low reproduction-rate in several 
of the Dominions as well as in Britain, and his comment that a 
nation with a rising age-average partakes of the nature of ageing 
individuals in a tendency to play for safety and eschew enterprise 
and adventure. There is much more that is challenging in this 
highly stimulating work, including plans (on which I personally 
should make many reservations) for a representative Commonwealth 
Parliament, based on the unsupported—though possibly justifiable— 
assertion that “the value of one individual vote varies inversely, not 
to the total number of the electorate but te the square root of that 
number.” It may; and no one can suppose that the political con- 
solidation of the British Commonwealth is incapable of further 
development. But the working of the present undefined but deeply 
rooted political co-operation is so effective that proposals for change, 
particularly if they take the form of written constitutions, must be 
examined with peculiar care. But it is all to the good, of course, that 
such proposals should be put forward for free discussion. In thus 
formulating this particular proposal Mr. Hodson has added one more 
to the many services this suggestive and far-sighted survey of the 
Commonwealth past and future renders to all who have occasion 
to consider the destiny of that Fourth British Empire of which 
they can take just pride in calling themselves citizens. 

WILSON 


Divided Greece 


Apple of Discord, By C. M. Woodhouse. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Tuts is the most important book that has appeared about Greece 
and the impact of events in that country upon international politics. 
As former Commander of the British Military Mission in Greece 
and as a senior British official closely associated with the formative 
years of British policy there, Colonel Woodhouse is able to write 
from intimate &cquaintance with his theme. His aim has not been 
to produce a record of a mission. There are few concessions to the 
imagination, no traces of personal adventure, little piquant anecdote. 
The panorama of events in Greece, during the horror of its wart 
years, turns through the reader’s mind, bleak and barren, unlit by 
conscious emotion, undistorted by personal prejudice, undisturbed 
by rhetoric. But such is clearly the author’s intention. At the risk 
of writing a book which may to some be difficult to read, he is 
determined, all passion spent, to present as full, as impersonal, as 
dry and as responsible as possible an exposition of a set of events 
round which such bitter hatreds have played and because of which 
both political negotiations and human lives have been sacrificed. 

Colonel Woodhouse has succeeded and is justified in his aim, 
which he himself states in these terms in discussing British policy 
towards the Greck guerrillas: “The argument will be confined to 
the reasons why the decision was made at the time: retrospection, 
political justification will play no part.” This book is not an indict- 
ment of Greek or British. It makes no case. It is a case-book. 
Every page contains details essential to the understanding of the 
story. Many facile statements and cheap judgements have been 
made on contemporary Greek affairs. Almost all are directly or 
implicitly answered here. British policy in Greece, for example, has 
often been attacked on the grounds that we should have persuadtd 
all patriotic Greek democrats to join the E.A.M. coalition in the 
early stages, and thereby created a broad progression and truly 
democratic movement under our avuncular protection and thereby 
prevented the Greek Communist Party (K.K.E.) from obtaining an 
exclusive control. But as the author observes: “ The argument must 
be disposed of once and for all by pointing out that the first part 
of it describes exactly what British policy did try to do, and the 
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FROM THE LEAGUE TO U.N. 
by Gilbert Murray 
1$s. net 


Professor Gilbert Murray has here brought together a number of 
lectures and articles written during the past fourteen years, and 
therefore covering the period between the weakening in the first 
great experiment in world management by international conference, 
and the setting up of the second. In view of the part played by the 
author in commending the idea and endeavouring to further the 
practice of international unity, his new book has a marked historical 


interest. 
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THE CONVERSATION 
Conrad Aiken 


From the author of BLUE VOYAGE a new novel is 
an event. This one is well up to the standard of his 
earlier works now become modern American classics 


May 21st 10s 6d net 
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ALL 
THE KING’S 
MEN 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


Extracts from a few reviews 


“* Have we an English writer to compare for sheer efficiency 
with Robert Penn Warren? We have not. ‘ All the 
King’s Men” is an exciting pleasure to read.”’ 

DanieEL GEORGE (TRIBUNE) 


** Much brilliance wih a particular power and accomplish- 


LioneL HALE (OBSERVER) 


** This powerful story holds you to the bitter ending, and 
will remain in your memory.” 

Dusiin EveNING HERALD 
** This brutally powerful novel . . . Willie Stark is a 


character claiming life in his own right.’’ 
EvENING STANDARD 
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her , 
Collected Poems 
were published last Tuesday 
In his introduction, Mr. C. Day Lewis writess 
‘More vigorously, more devotedly, more 
intimately than most poets of her time, Lilian 
Bowes Lyon has identified herself with 
suffering humanity . . . ’ 
8s. 6d. net 
MULK RAJ ANAND 
A ment.”” 
The Barber’s Trade Union 
and other stories 
now available in a cheap edition 
3s. 6d, net 
REPRINTED AGAIN 
Chatterton Square E. H. YOUNG 
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Heyday of a Wizard Jean Burton 
The life story of Daniel Dunglas Home, the famous 
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second part contains the fallacy which prevented it from succeed- 
ing. . .. There was no such time as a period before E.A.M./E.L.A.S. 
fell under the control of K.K.E. because it was created by K.K.E.” 
Colonel Woodhouse describes in authoritative detail the develop- 
ment of partisan bands in Greece after 1941, the machinery and 
leadership of E.A.M. and the predominant réle of the Greek Com- 
munist party. He does not shrink from indicating the dubious 
connections of the Right-wing (though then predominantly 
Republican) Zervas movement. Some readers may be surprised to 
learn of the efforts made by the Greek Communists to persuade 
Zervas to become Commander-in-Chief of a combined Communist- 
controlled resistance movement. The failure to coerce was followed 
logically by the attempt to destroy by any means available. At all 
costs the Greek Communist leaders were determined to acquire a 
monopoly of resistance as a prelude to complete political power at 
the end of the war. This attitude lay at the root of ensuing clashes 
of view between them and the British authorities, led to the driving 
of many Greeks to seek simple survival by the dread choice of 
either joining E.A.M. or throwing themselves at the mercy of the 
occupying authorities, and implied the extinction of any group 
rash enough to attempt to organise guerrilla activities beyond the 
physical and ideological control of the E.A.M. leadership. The fate 
of such groups, the most important of which was called “ National 
and Social Liberation” or E.K.K.A., is worthy of study. The 
military liquidation of this and similar bands by E.A.M., in spite 
of British recognition of their efforts, shows the lengths to which 
the Greek Communists were prerared to go to destroy all elements 
which might at a later stage possibly create a Centre party in 
Greek politics and thus provide the tormented Greek elector with 
a “confusing” choice between a Communist “New Deal” and 
the old gang of Athens politicians. To read this book is to gain 
closer understanding of a subject tog often regarded as providing 
irrelevant illustration of feuds of which Greece has been and is 
an incidental battleground. And this is the full measure of her 
tragedy. F. W. DEAKIN. 


Oxford and China 


Memoir of an Aesthete. By Harold Acton. (Methuen. 2Is.) 


No one who was at Oxford University in the mid-’twenties needs to 
be introduced to Harold Acton, the most formidable undergraduate 
figure who, so far as I know, has ever illuminated that august step- 
mother for a while. Twenty years after he has written his auto- 
biography, in which he tells of what led up to that extraordinary 
episode in his life, and what came after. His memoirs provide at 
once a splendid entertainment and an original study of the develop- 
ment of a personality, told with refreshing candour. The book 
opens with a remarkably well-drawn picture of the Florence where 
he spent his childhood, and where, surrounded by beauty, he vowed 
to follow the career of aesthete throughout life ; and this prelude 
leads into two strange chapters in which he presents for our wonder 
and amusement the contrast between an idyllic home-life and the 
grim routine ofan English private school. One might expect this 
to be a record of early sorrow, but already, in his first days at 
school, he discovered in himself the geniality and the infectious 
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sense of humour with which he was later to conquer his fellows 
and become the despot of young Oxfoid. 

We follow him through Eton and holidays which, whether spent 
in England or in Italy, were crammed with art and culture, a process 
which might have turned a weaker being into an exhausted infant 
prodigy too overstrained to be capable of further effort. But Harold 
Acton was endowed with a stupendous energy ; he could assimilate 
with the appetite of a giant. In consequence the Oxford career, of 
which he describes the absurdity with commendable honesty, was 
not merely a ridiculous comedy. As the leader of the aesthetes at 
whom many elders used to look with understandable disapprobation, 
he did truly educate his contemporaries, for his culture was authentic, 
He was an unashamed showman perhaps, as he would probably admit 
himself, but he was nor a showman who tried to take anyone in, 
That is why he was admired as much by the “ hearties ” as by those 
of his own following, and why during my own Oxford days, which 
followed his, the Actonian legend lingered so persistently. He was 
convinced, as were many people then, that he was living in an age 
of supreme artistic creation. Of course, that was not true. In- 
evitably a period of disillusion followed. 

It may be that the years immediately following Oxford are a very 
painful memory to the author, but whatever the reason the record 
of them is the least excellent part of the book. He was now in the 
unpleasant position of being expected to produce a masterpiece to 
justify his early fame and his bold defiance of convention. The 
limelight was on him ; and just at that period when a man needs to 
withdraw into obscurity to prepare for fulfilment, he was surrounded 
by curiosity, by a crowd leaning over his shoulder: “ What are you 
going to write? ” These may have been years of bewilderment kept 
over-near to his feelings by the unhappiness of them, and that may 
be why the account is out of focus. The book becomes gossipy, the 
purpose is obscured and some pages are wasted in recording pain- 
fully foolish remarks by George Moore and other celebrities, and 
also in some pieces of satire where wit does not always redeem un- 
kindness. 

In his post-Oxford period, his period of diminuendo, he produced 
two books, a novel which he regards now as a mistake and a fine 
piece of Italian scholarship, The Last Medici, the latter being the 
awaited justification. Then in 1932 he left England and settled in 
China. The writing, which shows signs of weariness in the middle 
chapters, once more gathers speed at this point. A crescendo leads 
us to the last five chapters, the best in the book, where he describes 
his life in the land of his adoption. Few better things have been 
written on the East in recent years—a most vivid picture, enlivened 
by excellent strokes of humour, notably when he tells of an Italian 
opera company setting sail. In that passage he brings farce to epic 
dimensions. Of the abundance of good material he uses in the 
Chinese parts of the book it is difficult to say which is the best. 
Perhaps most readers will find their greatest enjoyment in what he 
relates of the Chinese theatre, for which he has great admiration, 
a sentiment which in the true Acton style he makes his reader share. 
We may be sure, I think, that he will write much more on the 
subject of China ; indeed, I believe it is possible that he may at 
length become famous as an interpreter of that civilisation to the 
West, a successor to Arthur Waley to whom much of this part of 
the book is an act of homage. CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


The Mirage of Peace 


Munich—Prologue to Tragedy. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
(Maemillan. 25s.) 


THE moment is ripe for the publication of this eagerly awaited 
book from so authoritative a pen. It is an honest and just state- 
ment of a great many difficult things which it is of the utmost 
importance that we should not forget. Now that the captured 
German documents have shown that the darkest suspicions ever 
felt towards Hitler were too generous, it becomes still more painful 
to face the humiliation involved in the policy of appeasement, and 
yet Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is never forgetful of the sincerity of 
Neville Chamberlain’s abhorrence of war, which combined with his 
vanity and his ignorance to bring about the Munich Agreement. 
Nor does he fail to emphasise that the Prime Minister reflected public 
opinion very fairly, while he was at the same time the prisoner of 
British disarmament ; as Chancellor of the Exchequer he had been 
one of the first to urge steps towards the rearming which his 
Liberal and Labour critics blindly or factiously oppused, though 
the policy they professed to advocate could not make sense without 
force to back it. It could not, moreover, make sense without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the French whose class feuds, as Mr 
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Wheeler-Bennett shows us, had confused their traditional criteria 
from the time of the elections of 1936. As Professor Namier has 
said, “ Janissaries and appeasers aided Hitler’s work: a failure of 
European morality.” 

There might have been an excellent case for making the Munich 
Agreement if things could possibly have stopped there. But Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett allows us no sugar coating to our pills ; he makes 
plain how the Western Powers repeatedly gave Hitler more than 
even he had thought of asking. He had announced to his military 
leaders in November, 1937, that he intended to help himself to 
Austria and all Czechoslovakia very shortly, and the attitude of 
London and Paris throughout 1938—except for one brief episode in 
May—did everything to whet his appetite. In August, 1939, he 
gave his generals as a reason for precipitating the war the ineptitude 
of the enemy leaders. “Our opponents are little wormlets (kleine 
Wiirmchen),” he said. “I saw them at Munich.” 

In September, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain had succumbed to the 
hypnotic fascination of the Fiihrer, but it was when he was shaken 
out of his dream in March, 1939, that his behaviour became most 
remarkable. The Czechs had been bludgeoned into surrender in 
the previous autumn with the solemn promise of a Western guarantee 
of their post-Munich frontiers, so that Britain and France were 
bound to make war when Hitler entered Prague. Instead, the Prime 
Minister indulged in the diplomatic revolution of his offer to Poland 
on March 31st, by which he “ placed in the hands of a foreign Power 
the ultimate decision as to whether or not Britain went to war,” 
the foreign Power in question being one “ which had participated in 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and whose record throughout 
the last twenty years had been, to say the least of it, equivocal.” 

The searching critic may regret the repetition involved in this 
book by the analysis of the history of the five previous years after 
the analysis of the events most closely associated with the Munich 
Agreement. He cannot fail, however, to admire Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s handling of the puzzling problems of modern historians 
who find themselves called upon, for instance, to judge between the 
veracity of a Ribbentrop and that of a Georges Bonnet. Nor can 
he fail to be impressed by the accuracy and perception demon- 
strated in the chapter here called The Russian Sphinx, for scarcely 
a word need have been altered had the American publication of 
Nazi-Soviet Relations appeared in time. We cannot tell whether 
a Litvinov policy could ever have borne fruit ; Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
at all events shows us how its possibilities were recklessly destroyed 
by the appreasers and their behaviour to Russia—so completely, in 
fact, that it could not be genuinely resuscitated by-Hitler’s invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. And the degree to which the Czechs seem willing 
to be Russia’s pawns today may perhaps be measured in terms of 
the Western betrayal which Munich was to them; they have long 
memories, and it would not be surprising if they remember Munich 
as long as they remember the battle of the White Mountain. 

While on the one hand Russia was rebuffed, “in the United States 
of America great harm was done to British prestige by the policy 
of Munich, harm of which the full degree was not to be realised 
until after the outbreak of the Second World War.” Here, too, 





“ One of the most absorbing books that I have read 
for many years.” V. S. Pritchett, New Statesman. 
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Mr. Wheeler-Bennett can speak with unrivalled authority. Indeed, 
the peace of Munich was immediately christened in New York “ the 
peace that passeth all understanding.” 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


Asia in War-time 
Richer by Asia. By Edmond Taylor. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 


Mr. EDMOND TayYLor was for two and a half years one of the chief 
representatives of the American “Office of Strategic Services” 
(Secret Service) in South-East Asia. He has written a valuable and 
remarkable book, which English readers should not be put off 
reading by a few irksome idiosyncrasies. On the trivial level | 
should include among these the use of the word “ paranoid” 
approximately every second page, and on a more serious level the 
tendency to accept uncritically such exploded myths as that “the 
British stirred up Moslems against Hindus to prevent them uniting 
against the Raj” ; and, in reference to the retreat from Malaya, that 
“ the men whose lives were dedicated to a delaying action with history 
fought one of the poorest delaying actions in history.” These lapses 
into what looks like second-hand “ anti-imperialism ” are balanced 
by very fair judgements whenever Mr. Taylor is writing from his 
own experience, and it almost seems as if they were unassimilated 
traces from an earlier attack of what he himself would call “ insti- 
tutional delusion.” 

The great value of the book lies in its personal record of the effect 
of Asiatic civilisation in war-time on an extremely sensitive observer, 
Mr. Taylor says that when he was in Algiers he could smell the 
assassination of Darlan a week before it happened. After reading 
Richer by Asia no sensible person would doubt that claim. This 
extreme sensitivity enables him to interpret with unusual insight 
certain sides of Asiatic life and thought, so that he becomes a better 
guide than many who have spent a lifetime of spiritual blindness in 
the East ; but it only works where he is interpreting his own expe- 
rience. It is, for instance, profoundly true to say that all Asiatic 
revolutions are struggles for human dignity, provided that you are 
talking of the class of men that Mr. Taylor met; and if that were 
the whole story it would be easy to deal with them. The difficulty 
lies in the savage and sordid passions which these revolutions in- 
evitably release. 

Perhaps the most valuable sections of the book are the analyses 
of “institutional delusion” (to which the sensitive seem unusually 
prone), the concept of Asia’s value to the West as a “ cultural opposi- 
tion ” and the “ quiet visit with the gods.” It is not that Mr. Taylor 
has anything new to say about Oriental religion, or religion in 
general, but that, writing from an unusually personal and direct 
experience, he says things that are not new with a‘*new vividness. 
Finally, this book has one pervading excellence which few of its 
kind can claim. Mr. Taylor is an outstanding reporter ; and the 
record of his developing thought is punctuated by a series of reported 
incidents—Ram Lal at dinner, the Kachins, the flight to Siam and 
many others—which could scarcely be bettered. 


A. D. C. PETERSON. 


Prophet and Judge 


Léon Bloy: Pilgrim of the Absolute. A Selection of his writings, 
edited by Raissa Maritain, with an introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s.) 

BLoY was a writer with a rich vocabulary, imagination, a fierce 

courage and an undivided purpose. It is this purpose—to insist 

that the absolute pronouncements of the Gospels are as literally true 
now as they ever were—which distinguishes him from the other 
writers associated with the Catholic revival in French literature. In 
his novels, La Femme Pauvre and Le Désespéré, the characters 
are used to make a point; their function is never purely literary. 

For “ Art,” Bloy wrote uncompromisingly, “is foreign to the essence 

of the Church, useless to her essential life.’ Not that he meant to 

hand a weapon to the Philistine. He wrote elsewhere: “The 

Church, which should suckle within us a foreboding of the Infinite, 

has for three hundred years lain in a death agony. . . . There 

remains capable of reviving us only the she-wolf Art.” But he saw 
that the objects of our attention are arranged in a hierarchy, and 
that the spiritual life, for which art is not a substitute, is at the 

top. At sixty-eight he wrote dejectedly, “I could have become a 

saint, a worker of wonders. I have become a man of letters.” 

Nearly all the trends in Bloy’s writing can be traced to his 
meeting in 1877 with the Abbé Tardif de Moidrey, through whom 
he learned of the apparition of the Virgin at La Salette. The threats 
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CHANGE AT THE DRAPERS 


We asked a draper to solve a problem for us. This (we said) is the 
age of mechanisation ; yet thirty years ago you saw in all big drapers’ 
shops an impressive example of mechanisation which you will only 
encounter occasionally today. When you had tendered your half- 
sovercign to the shop-assistant—who was a shop-assistant then, and 
not a salesman—and the ducal shopwalker had complied with the 
request to Sane Please, the coin and the bill would be sent flying in 
a metal projectile along a complex system of overhead wires to an 
invisible control-room. After a short wait there would be a ping! 
~and the projectile would be back at its terminus above the counter, 
and on being detached and opened would be found to contain, besides 
the crumpled bill, your change. Staggering Edwardian modernity! 
What has become of it? 

Our draper, replying, thought that these were days of wireless 
rather than of wires. He contended, moreover, that progress was 
not so vital to successful business as a constant mutation of method. 
Here we disagreed, for it was in our mind that St. Pancras Building 
Society flourishes just because of its unchanging method of service 
to those who save. Our “ Guide for Investors ” (2d. post free) 
gives details of that service, and especially of our two-and-a-quarter 
per cent. (tax free) withdrawable shares. 


We will send you a copy with pleasure, on receipt of a 2d. stamp. 
ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving. (Managing Director: ERIC BALES) 
ST. PANCRAS HOUSE, PARKWAY, N.W.1 
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The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
YOU help this sad case ? 


CANCER SUFFERER. 471188. Poor man (58), ordered 
three weeks’ convalescence on South coast, needs £6 for 
board, etc., and £3 for fares. Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Hon. President: HH. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 
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A FIRST CHOICE 
for the 


Investor 


INVESTING in National Savings adds brightness to 
your future and strengthens the Nation’s resources. And now 
the transaction is made more simple by a new service offered 
by your Bank. Whether you want to make a block purchase 
of National Savings Certificates, or whether you wish to invest 
a regular monthly sum for as long as you like, you have only 
to sign a Banker’s Order form, The Bank will do the rest — 
without trouble to you, and without charge. In ten years’ 
time each 10s. Certificate will be worth 13s.—an increase 
equivalent to a taxable yield of £4.16.8%. To the surtax 
payer the Savings Certificate is even more profitable. You can 
now hold 1,000 units of the new issue, in addition to permit- 
ted existing holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. So call 
on your Bank Manager to-day. 


SAVE — The Bank Way 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 








WHAT HE WROTE 
“It may interest you to know that I opened a 2-oz. Tin of 
Punchbowle yesterday—being one of several that I have had 
laid by for years: the contents were absolutely perfect; the 
bouquet charming ... You may be able to tell the age by 
the attached label and wrapper taken from the Tin.” 


FROM OUR REPLY 
Judging by the inset, this particular tin of Punchbowle must be 
all of twenty years old . . . we have had several EVERFRESH 
tins on test at this office for a number of years and it is very 
gratifying to learn that you, also, have found Punchbowle in 
perfect condition after such a length of time. 
IN CONCLUSION 
Barneys, and its kindred Tobaccos* are like unto good 
wine ; they improve—mellow—with keeping : such good 
tebacco, so well protected from all climatic change. 
% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Panchbowle (full). 4/3} oz. eaeh 
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uttered there by the Virgin convinced him of the direct intervention 
of Providence in history, which, he came to believe, is a restatement 
by God in a more complicated pattern of the mysteries of the 
Incarnation and Passion, both of which are perpetuated symbolically 
until the end of the world. “I do not succeed in feeling the joy 
of the Resurrection, because . . . the Resurrection never comes,” 
he wrote, which explains his impatience for the end of the world, 
and with all those who, by rejecting Christ, increase and continue 
His sufferings here and now. Bloy’s novels, historical works, journals 
and polemical writings express different aspects of this impatience, 
equally when he is attacking tepid Catholics (those who have not 
expressly disowned the Church, but “consider her very aged and 
are getting ready to bury her with their own hands”), bad priests, 
the rich, the bourgeois (held up to scorn in his Exegesis of Trite 
Sayings) or the scandal of anti-Semitism. His almost pathological 
violence, which ruined his career in journalism, has been the object 
of much criticism, and, indeed, it is easy to find in his writings the 
signs of a neurotic constitution, of which his longing for unhappi- 
ness even as a child is only one example. But William James’ 
words are of universal application: “In the psychopathic tempera- 
ment we have the emotionality which is the sine qua non of moral 
perception.” Bloy’s abnormal temperament does not impugn the 
value of his writings. 

What is this value? Bloy would probably have said that it lay 
fin testifying to God’s word. The Christian will find value in his 
writings for their insistence on meaning; that no event, nothing 
that any one of us does or says, is without significance in eternity ; 
also in the fact that no other writer has interpreted the modern 
world so completely or consistently in terms of the Scriptures. We 
are used to the reverse process. But Bloy judged from the Absolute, 
and if it is felt that he made our society look unnecessarily decrepit 
and loathsome, it will at least be admitted that every question he 
touches burns afresh in our minds. Even those who decide that 
his passion for justice all but extinguished his Christian charity will 
probably admire his style} which alternates with telling effect between 
hyperbole and the familiar phrase. Mme. Maritain’s selection gives 
some idea both of Bloy’s style and the main lines of his thought, 
but it is sadly ill-designed for an English public. The passages are 
fitted together under arbitrary headings without reference to their 
context, the notes are insufficient, and, in place of a necessary bio- 
graphical sketch, there is an introduction by M. Maritain in the 
‘worst hagiographical taste. However, while we are waiting for a 
full translation of Bloy’s books, Pilgrim of the Absolute will serve 
as an introduction to this remarkable writer, who passed his life 
in agony of heart and begged in the streets for beggars. 

PHILie TROWER. 


Anglican Church-Building 


The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship. By G. W. O. 
'  Addleshaw and Frederick Etchells. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 

CuurcHes have remained among the few monumental buildings 
Which have not needed to be demolished or remodelled by reason 
of being out of date. It is, of course, because their function has 
remained unchanged. For a thousand years at least the needs of 
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Christian worship have been satisfied by the churches which through. 
out the millennium had been erected. They are, in fact, functional ; 
and that in the fullest sense, for like all buildings up to the Tudor 
period their outward form declares their purpose as surely as their 
internal plan assists it. So far as the parish church was concerned 
the plan remained virtually unchanged until the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren imported a new fashion into English ecclesiastical 
architecture. It was no mere following of a classical vogue which 
induced Sir Christopher to depart so radically from tradition. The 
“ Wrennaissance,” as Lutyens used to call it, was based on liturgical 
requirements. Wren perceived that the reformed worship of the 
Book of Common Prayer called for churches in which all present 
could both hear and see; it was not enough, as in the past, simply 
to be able to see the action at a distant altar. 

In the present volume Canon Addleshaw and his coilaborator have 
explored little-trodden ground in tracing the development in the 
arrangements for public worship in the Church of England from 
1559 to the beginning of the Tractarian Movement. Up to that point 
developments were for convenience, with the important exception 
of those affecting the position of the altar. But though Laud 
succeeded in getting the table-wise altar in the midst of the chancel 
put back to the east end and placed altar-wise again, there was still 
a post-Reformation difficulty which was met, as at Bolam, North- 
umberland, by bringing the altar to the west end of the chancel, 
With the Victorian age, and under the influence of the Tractarians, 
began a period of self-consciousness. Belief was propagated in the 
existence of a specifically Christian style of church architecture; 
indeed Pugin carried it to the length of designing shop-fronts for 
Christian haberdashers and grocers. Christian art, in the conviction 
of the ecclesiologists, stopped short at the fourteenth century. Every- 
thing later was an unfortunate declension, and the “ Georgian box” 
was just execrable. None of the mediaevalists realised that a church 
in which the priest can be seen and heard only with difficulty is 
not a church planned for the services of the Prayer Book. Canon 
Addleshaw and Mr. Etchells have made a most timely contribution 
to the study of the principles of Anglican church-building and 
furnishing, and their book is likely to remain for many years an 
authoritative work of reference. It is specially welcome in the midst 
of the vogue which has produced such a spate of expensive ¢nd un- 
important books on Georgian and other architecture. 

C. B. Morttock. 


The Imaginative Life 
Mount Ida, By Monk Gibbon. (Cape. 18s.) 


Mr, GrBson’s book does not tell much of the circumstantial matters 
of his life. It is selective ; and it has selected those moments of 
emotional intensity which shine, remote as snow-peaks at dawn or 
sunset, against the impact of joy or sorrow. It is almost Werther- 
like in this. He has captured an atmosphere of youthfulness, though 
captured may be the wrong word, for nowhere does he give the 
effect of having trapped anything, of having cajoled time, or his 
own emotions, or the memory of place, time, person, event. He 
has drawn portraits of three women, or rather girls, whose beauty 
of person and character stirred his imagination so powerfully that at 
the time his serenity of spirit was threatened by passion. But he 
resisted the temptation, and gave the apple to none of the three. 
Instead, he has immortalised them all in prose portraits. 

The first of the three girls was Ella Maillart, the explorer, when 
still in her teens and teaching French at a preparatory school at 
Rhyl, where the author taught English. The second was an English 
girl he met in Rome, who went, somewhat unconventionaily, with 
him and his friend for a few days to Naples. There he had just 
the slightest affaire with her, as he was tempted to have ‘also 
with the third sitter, a young Dutch girl met during winter sports 
in the Tyrol (still with the same friend). Such Rousseau-like 
confessions might have savoured of the philanderer. But Mr. 
Gibbon lifts them out of that atmosphere ; they become realities 
of the imagination which he follows to their disappearing-point in 
the labyrinth of life’s mystery; tantalising, heartbreaking and at 
the same time consoling. “The sharper the apprehensions of the 
imagination the more truly do we seem to live,” says Mr. Gibbon in 
the last paragraph of his book. One can only say that by this 
measurement he lives here with an intensity which is heroic, Keats- 
like. 

But this traffic in the treasures of Aphrodite is not the whole 
activity of the book. Here, too, is the beauty of place, history and 
the more leisurely contacts of friendship. They are equally well 
conveyed, through a prose just as nervous as that used for more 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, K.G. 


will present the prizes at 


the ANNUAL DISPLAY of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


in the 


ALBERT 


S.W.7 


ROYAL HALL 


Kensington, 


on Wednesday, June 9th, at 3 p.m. 


The Lord Chancellor, Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. (President) and 
Mr. Francis H. Clayton, O.B.E. (Chairman) will speak. 


Tickets, numbered and reserved, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 2/6, from 
the Box Office, Royal Albert Hall, or the Society’s Office, 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 











A HOT SUBJECT 


Special alloys must be used for jet turbine blades. They cannot 
be easily machined or forged, but can be made by the Precision 
Casting Process. This process is also valuable for the produce 
tion of many engineering parts from hard and intractable 
metals. Ethyl Silicate, made by Albright & Wilson, plays an 


essential part in the process. 


ALBRIGHT & WitsON 


CHEMICALS 


ORGANIC SILICON COMPOUNDS 


A roof 


We're paying only 10/8 a month \ 
on every £100 advanced... and wy 
most of that will go to our credit 
as savings! You see, we're now 
BUYING the house we formerly 
rented... thanks to 


BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE: 

BAKER STREET, N.W.1! 

WELBECK 8282 
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Before the war the railways delivered a 
very high proportion of their freight on 
the morning after despatch. This was not 
so simple, for there are 6,900 goods depots 
in the country and nowhere in the world 
is traffic so intense carried over such a 
close network of lines. It was made possible 
by a large programme of scheduled freight 
expresses, connecting all the principal cities 


and towns. 


The restoration of these freight expresses 
has begun and as the programme builds up, 
so will the average transit time come down. 
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626 THE 
intense purposes. Rome and Paris (how hackneyed such could be, 
but are not !), the bay of Naples where “the sea was deep blue, 
troubled with white crests,” snow in the Tyrol—these provide the 
background to Mr, Gibbon’s active drama of the mind. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


Fiction 
Dark Wedding, By Ramon Sender. (Grey Walls Press. 9s. 6d.) 
Paradise Walk, By Boris Todrin. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.) 
A Wife’s ‘Yale. By Sheila Alexander. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
No Son of Mine. By G. B. Stern. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
All About Mr, Hatterr. By G. V. Desani. (Francis Aldor. 9s. 6d.) 
With and Without Tears. By L. Steni. (Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 


The General, By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 

THREE of these books—Mr. Sender’s, Miss Alexander’s and Mr. 
Desani’s—are extremely ambitious. There is even a sort of tepid 
ambition about Miss Stern’s, so that this might have been a remark- 
able list. And yet the most readable and enjoyable book of the lot 
is a reprint of a quite ordinary novel which was first published here 
twelve years ago. In the circumstances it is perhaps permissible 
to reverse the usual procedure and take worst things first. Mr. 
Sender, for instance. It is a “dark wedding” indeed with the 
bridegroom, Black Trinidad, shot in the back on his wedding night 
and his fresh young bride abandoned to an island full of convicts 
with names like Sixfingers, Lefty and Rustypants. The brutality 
and violence which dominate the story are heavily coated with 
symbolism and sprinkled with idealism. But in spite of the extra- 
vagant eulogy of Arturo Barea’s introduction it is difficult not to find 
this book tedious and a little pretentious. 

It is, however, at least an adult pretentiousness, which is probably 
preferable to the pretentiousness of Mr. Todrin’s Paradise Walk, 
which is adolescent and therefore embarrassing as well! as boring. 
The scene is New York, the hero a young American with literary 
aspirations. (He has written a play called Vigil at Madrid, which 
spends a lot of its time lying about in publishers’ offices.) The story 
is about his love for his wife, whom he wins back after she has left 
him, and his love for the thirty-six-year-old publisher’s assistant 
Martha Warren, who believes in his play, and about his effort 
to keep both going at the same time. This is harmless enough, if 
banal. It would be possible to write a great book with this, as indeed 
with almost anything else, as the central situation. What appals here 
is the desperate lushness of approach, the studied over-ripeness of 
style. “Somewhere still very far away the spark of Saturday night 
stood lit, and he was slowly, as if through a nightmare quagmire, 
coming toward it.” “She sat staring at the telephone for long 
tranced moments as if it was a crystal ball glowing with cloudy 
roseate hues.” There is no doubt that Mr. Todrin has a lust for 
writing. When he has tamed it a little he may produce a better book. 

Miss Alexander is a second and more interesting American on this 
list. A Wife’s Tale is a highly subjective account of a girl carrying 
her first child, and of her reactions to everything going on around 
her, to the passing of a street-car and a landscape seen from a window 
no less than to the departure of her husband to the war and the 
presence of death on the farm where she stays for a while. The 
climax of the book is the birth of the child which is described 
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My Indian Years, 1910-1916 
LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.C. 
This section of Lord Hardinge’s reminiscences deals entirely with 
his vieeroyalty and has been kept separate from his diplomatic 
memoirs published under the title “ Old Diplomacy.” This book 


is unique in that Lord Hardinge is the first viceroy of India whose 
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own reminiscences have been published. 
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The Order of Release 
The Story of John Ruskin, Effie Gray, and John Everett Millais 
Edited by Admiral SIR WILLIAM JAMES, 6.C.B. 
‘An important contribution to our understanding of John Ruskin. 
Ruskin's love-letters, written during the engagement, are as 
perplexing as they are beautiful.’—Peter Quennell in The Daily 
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vividly and movingly. Any such attempt as this to distil a state of 
mind and turn it into a novel is inevitably a dangerous one. The 
emotional intensity is that of a poem, and, though there is often 
evidence of poetic quality in Miss Alexander’s writing, no one 
{reader or writer) can possibly sustain poetic emotional intensity 
unrelieved, as Miss Alexander tries to do, for the length of even 
such a short novel as this. One becomes satiated with the continual 
subjective meanderings. One longs to get away from Nessa and her 
child for a moment, even perhaps for good. Which is a pity because 
she is an interesting and sympathetic person. 

Neither No Son of Mine nor All About Mr. Hatterr is really q 
novel at all. Miss Stern’s book is a fictionalised portrait of a tramp 
(who is said to have existed) who traded on a strong physical likeness 
in himself to Robert Louis Stevenson. By making the tramp do a 
good deal of research into the life and writings of his supposed 
father, Miss Stern has been able to tack on to his story a good deal 
of research that she herself has done into the life of Stevenson. This 
fundamentally dual nature of the book remains an irreparable tech- 
nical fault in spite of all the trouble Miss Stern has taken to conceal 
the join. The best thing in the book is the development in the 
tramp’s mind of the idea that the bogus relationship on which he is 
trading may in fact have been true. The worst thing is the cosy 
novelettish style in which much of it is written. It is difficult to 
believe in a tramp whose exclamations are “ Gosh! ”, “ Jove, what a 


game! ” and “ Great jumping Jehoshaphat! ” 
to do 
semi- 


All About Mr. Hatterr is a sort of modern Indian attempt 
what Sterne did in Tristram Shandy, to let a semi-cynical 
humorous philosophical undercurrent seep through a mass of loosely 
connected anecdotes, dreams, parables, theories and other verbal 
fireworks. Unfortunately Mr. Desani’s fireworks, although they 
certainly have a sizzle of their own, have none of Sterne’s variety 
or accomplishment. His narrator, the half-caste Mr. H. Hatterr, 
says “Damme” and talks about “fellers” on almost every page, 
and too often puts the two together. His wit is of the monotonous 
facetious type which thinks it funny to talk about “ optics ” instead 
of eyes, “ canines ” instead of dogs, “ spondulics ” instead of money, 
and “ plants of the epidermis ” instead of hair. This is certainly not 
a book for every taste. 

Mr. Steni’s book is just what its title implies. It shows the lives, 
vith and without tears, of a number of London characters: an Italian 
woman organ-grinder, a neurotic middle-class intellectual run to seed, 
gin-drinking Aunt Flo of easy virtue, and others. The characters 
and incidents have the clarity and also the slight unreality of things 
appearing before one out of a mist. The trouble is that there is too 
much mist. The characters lead sketchy nebulous lives when they are 
not with us, so that, although the book is well written, as a grammar 
of life it can never be much more than a first primer. 

Admirers of Mr. Forester will not need to have his modest well- 
made book, The General, recommended to them, but it would be a 
pity if this reprint reached only them. The way in which he has 
written such a readable and human book round such an intentionally 
wooden and unsympathetic central character as the General is a 
technical achievement of some skill. Nor does the fact that the book 
is mainly about the First World War mean that it is not topical. 
For its real hero is not the General but the hundreds of thousands 
of ordinary Englishmen who died at Loos and on the Somme and 
at Passchendaele, the victims not only of enemy weapons but also of 
calm, well-bred official indifference and conceit. And at a time 
when the word “ war ” once again moves glibly in and out of official 
mouths, it is topical to be reminded of that tragedy. 


wt. 


ROBERT KEE. 
Shorter Notices 


Coventry’s Heritage. 
graph.” 6s.) 
DEFOE, visiting Coventry at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
said that, with its protruding timber-built houses, the city might 
“be taken for the very picture of the City of London, on the south 
side of Cheapside before the Great Fire.” Mr. J. B. Priestley said 
of it before the air-raids: “I was surprised to find how much of 
the past, in soaring stone and carved wood, still remained.” The 
flourishing mediaeval town is apt to be forgotten under the twentieth- 
century industrial one, or, indeed, under war-time notoriety ; but 
Mr. Fox, in this history-cum-guidebook, gives a list of buildings worth 
seeing which with photographs runs into well over twenty pages. 
This book has some concise chapters on the history—from the 
origins as a settlement round a monastery through various economic 
changes from trade in wool and cloth to clocks, ribbons and finally 
cycles, motor-vehicles and aircraft. The affairs of individual towns 





By Levi Fox. (“The Coventry Evening Tele- 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 478 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
ist. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
t bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 




















Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
/ 2 
E a an 
. 
‘1a | | 
| coun 
is * 
ACROSS 7. Battle of 14 and Othello. (9.) _ 
1. The district, lacking refinement, is 8. The —_— — little science 
: Y strict, > on the rope. (6.) 
quite ordinary. (11.) 83. Not to be confused with the Ascot 
9. Taking heed. (7:) gold one. (7, 3.) 
10. Vegetables and fish. (7.) , 14. No rifies, O what a battle! (9.) 
ll. Needs disguised about a characteris- 16. Ainsworth. (8.) 
tic. (10.) 18. The American inventor turns up 


12. Appeared near Brighton. (4.) 

14. “ The —— is wither’d from the lake = 20. 
And no birds sing” (Keats). (5.) 21. 

1S. Not much punch in this examina- 24. 
tion. (6, 2.) 

17. Not the light blue Thames variety, 
caught by a 19. (4, 4.) 25. 

19. See 17. (5.) 

22. Exclusive and itself, 
Kipling. (4.) 

23. The man who 


and stops Rugger (2, 4.) 

No, we dig for a bird. (7.) 

Over again. (6.) 

“Keep fresh the grass upon his 
grave, O ——— with thy living wave ” 
(M. Arnold). (5.) 

Stick i .or incense. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No, 476 
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«= Ghee “on 0 1B AL VE) 
0, ris, don’t go out. A 
27. The case is altered. (7.) letra bovuc Mepior 
28. The Squire “who rode Dapple was 3 
full of wisecracks. (6, 5.) «ie iH rie i. ir 
oad WRECK EREST ANNE RY 
DOW?: ofc. 
1. Teeth they have, but ‘they bite not. RESTRI R 
(S.) M s E 
2. That chap : Frederick who shortly Bogo 4 N 
got into print. (7.) v E 
3. A really smart cover-point should - 
control the batsman’s. (3, 7.) BALLAS G 
4. Not one of the big shots. (6.) ait Bic A 
5. Better the order of the diner than BuiACKM f) 
the bed. (5, 3.) € inde € 
6. It stands for much more than 15. YF ; S 
(4) LusitRre 








SOLUTION ON JUNE 4th 


The winner of Crossword No. 476 is: F. C. Stocks, Esq, 
Ratcliffe Road, Leicester. 
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74 S 
sh Professor J. H. JONES a 
: The author, for many years Professor of Economics in the 
74 University of Leeds, explains the general change in the struc- > 
gh ture of industry, on the side of both employers and workers, b> 
which has gone on progressively in Britain for the last 150 a 
e74 years. This is the second title to appear in this brilliant new series bss 
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The Hon. Robert Boyle was the man who formulated 


the theory on which all chemical 
reasoning is based — namely, that an element is the simplest form of matter, 
and cannot be resolved into other substances. He first stated his theory in a 
treatise entitled “The Sceptical Chymist”, published in 1661. Before that 
time, scientists had clung to Aristotle’s hypothesis, dating back to Me fourth 
century B.C., that the four “ elements” were fire, water, earth and air, and 
that all matter consisted of these in different proportions. Boyle’s appreciation 
of the true nature of an element changed the whole trend of scientific thought. 
Son of the Earl of Cork, he was 
born at Lismore Castle, in Ireland, in 1627. At the age of eight, he was sent 
to school at Eton. Thence he proceeded to Oxford, and spent much of the rest of 
his life at the university carrying out scientific work which covered a vast field, 
Amongst his achievements were the invention of the first efficient air pump, the 
preparation of methyl alcohol from wood, and the propounding of. Boyle’s Law, 
which is still used to describe how the volume of a gas varies with 
pressure. Before Boyle’s time, chemistry was the happy hunting 
ground of the quack physician and alchemist. His work at 
Oxford raised it to the status of a dignified branch of natural 
science. It is not without good reason, therefore, that Robert 
Boyle is regarded throughout the world as “ the father of 


chemistry ”. 
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tend to read to the outsider as rather small beer, but Mr. Fox has 
avoided too much detail, and describes the lives of the people and 
the look of the place as well as events in a workmanlike if not 
distinguished style. There are some unusual additions in a book of 
this type—a biographical list of eminent people (including, of course, 
George Eliot) connected with the town, a guide to the monuments, 
a list of books on Coventry history and a serviceable index. There 
are many well-produced illustrations, and altogether this is a useful 
little volume of its kind. 


English Literature Between the Wars, (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

THIS is not a critical work but a piece of professional journalism, 
a guide-book to recent English literature written apparently for 
foreigners—either to English or to literature. There are brief 
chapters on Forster, Joyce, Lawrence, Huxley and others, designed 
to convey the general idea of what their work is all about, which 
certainly could be useful to none except those who have not read 
those authors. Dr. Evans’s book, in fact, is a protracted generalisa- 
tion, which can serve only to perpetuate the thoughtlessness of 
current valuations, and as such it must be stigmatised as critically 
vicious. Where he ventures an original remark his judgement is 
unreliable, as when he declares Huxley’s worst-but-one novel, Point 
Counter Point, to be his best, and where he writes of Eliot’s early 
poems that they “had a prestige beyond anything which the quality 
of the verse warrants,” adding: “The effects (sic) in many of the 
poems is merely one of romantic nostalgia.” That last sentence is 
careless, and it is careless, too, to refer (on p. 45) to a fictional 
character in Ulysses as “ Stephen Bloom.” This is, in fact, a careless 
book written evidently for a careless public ; and both aspects of the 
matter are regrettable. 


By D. H. Robertson. 


By B. Ifor Evans. 


Money. 

6s.) 
EpitIons of Professor Robertson’s minor classic have been appearing 
regularly for twenty-five years now, and there would be no exceptional 
reason f6r noticing this, the seventeenth, but for the fact that it con- 
tains two new chapters. These are headed respectively “ Money in 
the Second Great Muddle ” and “ Problems of Words, Thought and 
Action.” In the first Professor Robertson disposes of the great 
slump, the recovery, the war and those two portentous engines of 
post-war money, the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Monetary Fund. Devoted 
readers of earlier editions, who will have acquired an almost paternal 
interest in that combination of sanity and irreverence with which he 
makes a difficult subject readable, will be interested to know that 
he compares these two institutions to a pair of heifers managed in 
the interests of a New Monetary Club. The second of the new 
chapters cuts with remarkable skill and grace through the jungle of 
tricky words and confused thought which has overgrown monetary 
theory, and arrives at a number of important guides to future action. 
The chief of these is a balanced advocacy of the use of interest 
rates to control inflation. It is hardly surprising that, since ‘his 
object is to detect permanent truth in a world of nonsense, Professor 
Robertson continues to make brilliant use of quotations from Alice 
in Wonderland. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Just as City markets were preparing to resign themselves to a long 
spell of inactivity and drifting share prices, Wall Street, always 
liable to spring surprises, has staged a remarkable recovery. Op 
the New York Stock Exchange prices have at last broken through 
the 1947 high points, and that has provided the signal for the tens 
of thousands of followers of what is known as the Dow theory of 
market fluctuations to take their seats for the coming boom. It js 
an odd commentary on the Dow system of market speculation thar 
it should now be revealed that for the past few months what was 
generally considerea even by adherents of the system to be a “ bear” 
market was a “bull” market after all. This looks to me much 
more like hindsight than foresight, and I am not prepared to accept 
the bullish signal which has now been given. I would prefer to 
examine the underlying causes of the recent improvement in the 
American stock market. 

What emerges first of all is that investment confidence has been 
growing for many weeks, fostered by the continued high levels of 
production and employment, the results of the Italian elecions, the 
rapid progress of the Marshall Plan, and by the decision of the 
Administration to spend large sums on rearmament. Add to those 
influences the prospect of a substantial reduction in taxation and 
recent successes in dealing with labour troubles and you have 4 
rational explanation of Wall Street’s better trend. Some of these 
factors may not have exhausted themselves as stock market influences, 
and it may well be that Wall Street will move up to higher levels 
over the coming weeks. I doubt, however, whether there will be a 
really sustained rise so long as the labour situation in America con- 
tinues to threaten profit-making. Demands for higher wages by a 
number of important industries lie not far ahead, and it will require 
all the economic statesmanship at the command of the Administra- 
tion and big business to stave off strikes and to keep down labour 
costs. 


2I, 


LONDON REMAINS CAUTIOUS 


In anything like normal conditions Wall Street’s improvement 
would have found immediate reflection in London. As things are, 
City markets have mede only the most half-hearted response to 
America’s unexpected lead. There has been some mild improve- 
ment in commodity shares and the premiums on dollar stocks quoted 
in London, which were already more than 30 per cent. above Wall 
Street parities, have widened still further. The more significant 
point is that there has been no real revival of market activity and 
no noticeable improvement in the general run of industrial Ordinary 
shares. London has argued, I think rightly, rhat in present circum- 
stances a boom on Wall Street. even if it should develop, would not 
solve the major problems confronting British industry. These are 
problems of selling at prices which will yield a satisfactory margin 
of profit and of passing on to shareholders a reasonable proportion 
of whatever profit is earned. Dividend limitation puts a ceiling on 
distributions to shareholders, and there is always the possibility of 
some fresh encroachments on profits through taxation. The City is 
also mindful from the broader economic standpoint that anything 
which savours of inflation in America is more likely to hamper than 
help industry here to overcome its difficulties. Any further rise in 
raw material and food prices in America would accentuate still 
further the unfavourable terms of trade and enlarge Britain’s balance 
of payments gap. While everyone will welcome any evidence Wall 
Street may supply that America is not heading for a slump, I cannot 
see any basis for throwing caution to the winds and buying specula- 
tive shares at rising prices. 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL 


About this time last year I outlined the merits of the 1s. Ordinary 
shares of Oldham and Son, the manufacturers of miners’ electric 
safety lamps and batteries for heavy vehicles. The shares were then 
standing around 11s. 6d., but have now fallen back in the depressed 
conditions of recent months to ros. 6d. At this ‘evel they appear 
a goed industrial investment in the light of the company’s expanding 
trade and excellent earnings figures. An interim dividend of 30 per 
cent. has been paid on account of the current year, which ends on 
May 31, and there should be no difficulty in maintaining the final 
payment at 30 per cent. to bring up the total to 60 per cent., as 4 
year ago. On a 60 per cent. dividend the 1s. shares at 10s 6d. would 
be giving the satisfactory vield of 5; per cent. If and when dividend 
limitation is brought to an end, earnings shou'd permit of a 
substantial increase in this company’s distribution. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
METHUEN & CO., LTD. (Publishers) 
UPWARD TREND OF PRODUCTION 








THE annual general meeting of Methuen and Company, Limited, will be 
held on June 11th. ; ; 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
H. N. Hume, C.B.E., M.C., circulated with the report and accounts : — 

In my remarks last year I mentioned that the company’s most pressing 
problem was, as it had been for the previous twelve months, the slowing 
up of printing and binding, and I referred in particular to the fuel crisis 
of February and March, 1947, the effects of which upon the supply of 
finished books becoming available for sale during the latter part of 1947 
could not but be serious. These fears were realised during the summer 
months, but in the last quarter of the year I am glad to say there was 
a considerable improvement, and with it a corresponding improvement in 
turnover. It is encouraging to be able to report that this upward trend, 
both in respect of production and turnover, has been maintained in the 
first quarter of 1948. 
DEMAND FOR SCHOOL Books. 

Much has recently been said about the passing of the sellers’ market, 
particularly in respect of export business ; and it is true that in the book 
trade, too, the demand for certain kinds of books, notably fiction and 
illustrat€l books for very young children, has markedly declined from the 
heights achieved between 1943 and 1946. A large part of our business 
consists of publishing books for universities and schools and standard 
works of information and scholarship, and in these categories there is 
still a greater demand than supply. 

It is distressing that our efforts to provide these books should have 
been so handicapped by manufacturing delays which are reflected in the 
reduced gross and net trading profits for 1947. For example, three- 
quarters of the increase in the value of the stock on hand is represented 
by an increase in work in progress, that is to say, by an increase in the 
quantity of unfinished books. 

When, therefore, an opportunity occurred last September to acquire a 
further subsidiary Company, which would help materially in overcoming 
our production difficulties, the directors took advantage of it. They 
believe that this purchase will not only benefit the company immediately, 
but will strengthen the organisation when shortages are a thing of the 
past. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 

Our older subsidiary, Chapman and Hall, Limited, whose business 
includes extensive importation of technical books from the U.S.A., had 
a satisfactory year. In January, 1947, the import restrictions which had 
trammelled their business since 1939 were lifted, and they were able to 
import stock from their American associates freely. In.consequence, their 
turnover for the year showed an increase. Their freedom from restrictions 
lasted, however, only just over eight months. 

On September 12th, 1947, import restrictions were reimposed, and the 
old rigmarole of form-filling began all over agaim. Yet the books they 
wish to bring inte this country are all scientific and technical publications, 
essential not only to universities, schools and technical training institutions, 
but, even more, to those engaged in scientific work and research ; and to 
engineers, chemists and others occupied in technical fields. Most of these 
books cannot be produced in this country and can only be made generally 
available to the British public by importation. Scientific and technical 
literature should certainly not be ameng the commodities on which it is 
wise for the nation to economise in dollars. 

CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS. 

This year a consolidated balance-sheet of Methuen and Company, 
Limited, and its subsidiary companies is appended to the accounts, and 
replaces the summarised balance-sheet of Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
given with each of the last three accounts. It discloses that the reserve 
and surplus of the group amount to £121,341 apart from the newly created 
pension fund of £27,370 and the provision for future taxation of £45,T06. 
Current assets and holdings of British Government securities substantially 
exceed the total of the debentures (which are in a subsidiary company) 
and current liabilities—thus showing a healthy position. 

The profit and loss account of Methuen and Company, Limited, itself 
reflects the substantial reduction in gross profits to which reference has 
been made above, but it will be noted that the reduction in net profit 
of £41,548 is more than offset by a reduction of £50,617 in the provision 
for taxation as a result of the cessation of excess profits tax. 

PENSION FUND. 

In the balance-sheet the small reduction of £5,686 in the aggregate of 
the share capital reserves and surplus is explained by the creation of the 
pension fund which is included as a provision. This fund is the amount 
required during the next fourteen years to provide for pensions in respect 
of past service. We have thus provided for this liability once and for all, 
and future profits will only have to bear the premiums in respect of 
current service. It is worthy of mention that the introduction of a pension 
scheme has been welcomed by the entire staff and should materially help 
both in recruitment and in retaining the services of our workers. 

I am sure that all shareholders will join with me in offering our thanks 
to the managing director, the executives and the whole of the staff of the 
Methuen Group for their good work during the past year. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
GOLD MINING PROBLEMS 


THE annual meeting of Rand Mines, Ltd., was held on May 7th at 
Johannesburg. 

Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: 

The profit earned during 1947 and transferred to the appropriation 
account had amounted to £573,369, which was £9,798 less than that for 
the previous year. Two dividends of 35 per cent. and 45 per cent. 
respectively declared during the year had absorbed £430,199, which 
together with other appropriations shown in the accounts left £105,079 
to be added to the unappropriated balance of £1,011,900 brought forward 
from the previous year. The amount realised by the sale of investments 
and freehold property had exceeded their book value and amounts written 
off as depreciation by £25,290 and following the usual practice that sum 
had been added to the investment reserve account. At Decémber 3lst, 
1947, that account had stood at £3,962,124. 

Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into the account 
at a total book value of £4,930,506, being an increase of £216,003 over 
the figure for the previous year. Investments for which share market 
quotations were available appeared in the books at or under cost but in 
no case above the relative market price at December 31st, 1947. Unquoted 
securities had been entered in accordance with a conservative valuation 
placed upon them by the Board and in no instance at valuation exceeding 
cost. Where it appeared prudent to do so, the book value of holdings 
had been written down below cost and below market value. It was 
evident from the schedule of investments published in the annual accounts 
that the market value of quoted securities largely exceeded the total 
book value of all securities mentioned in the balance sheet. 


ADVERSE FACTORS 

The Witwatersrand gold-mining industry had continued to be faced 
by problems arising from the high and increasing costs of production, 
shortages of labour and materials and the necessity for rectifying the 
generally depleted ore reserve positions of various mines. In addition, 
operations had been seriously affected by another strike of European 
miners which had lasted for a period of ‘about seven weeks from 
January 27th, 1947. 

As in the case of the strike which had taken place a year previously, 
that strike had arisen through internal dissension within the ranks of 
the Mineworkers’ Union and had been in no way directed against mine 
managements. The effect on profits, which had already been diminished 
by rising costs, had been none the less grave, and several of the mines 
had suffered working losses during February and March. 


EFFECT ON OPERATIONS 

The results of operations of producing companies of the Witwatersrand 
gold-mining industry reflected the adverse effects of those various factors. 
Tonnage milled had decreased by over three million tons to 53,712,300 
tons. 

Working revenue had decreased by £6,500,000, but owing to a contrac- 
tion in the scale of operations, total working costs had been lower by 
£1,600,000, although the cost per ton milled had increased by a further 
one shilling to 26s. 7d. per ton. There had consequently been a decrease 
of £4,900,000 in the total working profit. Those results, however, 
reflected only a portion of the retrogression which had been taking place 
over the last five or six years. At the recent annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Mines, the president had given certain figures showing how 
severe that retrogression had been since the peak period of 1941-42. 


COMPARISON WITH PRE-WaAR POSITION 

It was also of interest to examine the post-war position of the industry 
in 1947 as compared with the pre-war position in 1938. There had been 
little difference between the tonnages milled in each of these two years, 
and it was therefore possible to compare production figures per ton milled. 
Working revenue, in spite of an increase of 21 per cent. in the price of 
gold, had increased by only 11 per cent. from 31s. 1d. per ton to 34s. 7d, 
per ton, due to the lower grade of ore milled. 

Working costs had increased by 38 per cent. from 19s. 3d. to 26s. 7d. 
per ton. Segregation of costs into customary categories showed that white 
wages, including cost-of-living allowances, had risen by 66 per cent. 
(from 5s. to 8s. 4d. per ton); coloured wages, excluding costs of housing 
and feeding, by 25 per cent. (from 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d. per ton), cost of 
stores by 35 per cent. (from 8s. 4d. to 11s. 4d. per ten) and “ other costs ” 
had risen by 7 per cent. (from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per ton). As had been 
said so often, such increases in costs of production were particularly 
serious in the case of the gold mining industry, because, unlike ether 
industries, the producer could not compensate for them by raising the price 
of his product. . . 

In other words, a more or less fixed percentage of the selling price 
of an article was absorbed in costs of production That was not the 
case with the gold mines, and the position was that working costs per ounce 
of gold produced, which excluded such charges as capital expenditure, 
silicosis outstanding liabilities and taxation, had risen from 62 per cent. 
of the price of gold in 1938 to 77 per cent. of the price of gold in 1947. 

The report was adopted. 
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PSYCHO-PHYSICAL RE-EDUCATION 
+ GROUP has been founded by Mr. 
Charles Neil and Mr. Eric de Peyer, at 18, 
Lansdowne Rd., Holland Park, W.11. Tel.: 
Park 7222; to teach the technique evolved 
by Mr. F. Matthias Alexander and to pro- 
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and others for investigation into it 
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Protess rr Cc W. Evesetr, of Columbis 
University, New York, on Tuesday, Jugs 
8th, at 5.30 p.m., in the ANAToMy Tiearag 
Gower Street, W.C.1 Admission Free, 





APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 


EES Se SFPERESSS = 


None of the vacancies advertised delog 
relates to anyon. to whom the Control # 
Engagement Orde: of 1947 applies. exist 

LONDON COMPANY of cinemg § Med 
Y owners and film producers has a pr. § Reel 
gressive post open for cost research anaysig 9 Print 
and statistical work. Experienced appiicanty § te ! 
should apply in writing, tins Sao 
in the following order: Age.” education in $ 


single, qualifications, experience 


married or 
to Box 1b 


and salary required, 


I B.C, invites applications for the pag 
e of ProGramMe ASSISTANT ( 
Editor), Drama Department. The duties in. 


volve selecting and suggesting general idey 
for poetry programmes; maintaining con 
tacts both with poets and readers; r 
scripts of new poems submitted, 
general responsibility to Head of Drama 
lor all aspects or the poetry output @ 
Drama Department Taste, sensitivity, 
knowledge of poetry essentia!, and som 
production experience desirable Salary & 
in a grade rising by annual increments @ 
£40 to a maximum of £890 per annum 
Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer, Broadcasting Hc use, London, W.l, 
marked “* Poetry Editor Spt.,"” within seven 
days For acknow i a, e 
stamped addressed envelope. 

NITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE- 

UPON-TYNE —CHILDREN’S OfFFICER— 

Applications are invited from qualified and 
experienced persons for the appointment o 
Children’s Officer for the p-rposes of th 
functions of the City and County under th 
enactments referred to in Clause 38 of th 
Children Bill In selecting a person for 
the post, regard will be had to the qualif- 
cations appearing in paragraph 446 of the 
Report of the Care of Children Ccmmitte 
(Cmd. 9622—The Curtis Committee Report), 
but not so as necessarily to exclude per 
not possessing those qualifications. 
scale of salary will be £860 
rising by annual increments 
£40 to £950 (inclusive of cost-of-living 
bonus) The appointment will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and to the pas 
ing of a medical examination. Applicatiom, 
stating age, degrees or dip.omas held, 


SRRESERERS“SaC5ba°2 





ticulars of present and previous em A 
ment, and giving the names of three per E 
sons to whom reference may made, Stre 
should be delivered to the undersigned oa “ 

or before May 3ist. 1948. Canv F 
either directly or indirectly, will be a dis son 
qualification, and applicants should state 196: 


whether they are related to any membe 
of, or the holder of any senior office under, 
the Council._JouHn ATKINSON, Town Clerk. 
ONDON COUNTY Oa EDUCA. 
TION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT— 
Applications are invited from - for 
appointment in the Education Officer’s De- 
partment as: (1) WeLrare Assistant (resi- 
dential Schools and Homes); and (% N 
Boarpinc-Ovur Orricer. Salary £425 x £3 
£550 a year. Duties of welfare assistant 
will include finding and inspecting private 
holiday homes for children from the 
Council's residential schools and _ homes 
and in other ways as required providing for 3 
the welfare of these children Evening 
and sometimes week-end work may be in- 
volved and residence in (at approved 
charges). or near the school or home may 
be required. The successful candidate may, 
in the first instance. be allocated for duties 
in connection with Hutton Residentiat 
School, near Shenfield, Essex, The duties 
of boarding-out officer will include supef- 
vision of children boarded out in foster 
homes and the inspection and selection of 
new foster homes. Knowledge of the needs 
of children and experience in their care 
are necessary for both posts Applicants 
should state clearly for which post they 
wish to apply when sending for application 
forms, obtainable with further particulars 
from the Epucation Orricer (Estab. 2), The 
County Hall, London, S.E.1 (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary) 
Application to be serace not later than 
June 5th, 1948. (1137 
YACANCIES occur i. men to train as 
Secretaries of the Young Men's 
Christian Association Applicants should be 
aged 21-30, of good education, of definite 
Christian experience and must possess 
capacity for leadership and a sense of 
Christian vocatiod They should have had 
some experience in work with youth— 
Apply by letter to Personne. Secreratt, 
} A — Great Russell Street, Lon- 
on, ° 
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an a be pro- 

appointed will be re- 

the Development Cor- 

Hemel Hempstead, and 

cality. Applications, giv- 

age. qualifications and 

aperience, together with the names of 

free persons to whom reference can be 

gade, should be made in writing to the 

gdersigned and endorsed ‘“‘ Research 

issistant,”” to arrive not later than June 

th, 1948.—W. O. Harr, Genera) :- 
gestbrook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, Her 

RIVATE Secretary requires aeameet ial 

— one or two evenings a week, 

Apply, Box 442 
Parcistean, UNIVERSITY INSTITU- 
Re MALAYA.—Applications are 


spite’. the post of ReGistkar in oe 
institution bein: 
shed in Malaya on the basis of the 
existing King Edward VII 
ne 
Registrar will be directly responsible to the 
pa general administration of 
the institution and wil] be Secretary of the 


College of 


The 


A Bursar equal 


strar 


will 


ible to the Principal for financia) 
Salary up to £1,600 


respons: 
administration. 
plus cost-of-living allowance 
£154 p.a. for single and £224 p.a. for mar- 
Free passages. 
Children’s al-owances. 
af salaries scale is under consideration by 
the Malayan Governments at present, 
the terms offered will not be less favourable 
idates e 


the abo 


tea 


Inter-University 
tion in the Colonies 
don. W.1. 


Director 


for the 


Paid 


with 


should be received not 
1948, by 
whom further particulars may 
—STanLEyY DuUMBELL, 


Pr 


before s 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL — 
EXTRA-MURAL 
The Council of the University 


at a salary 
by £25 per annum to £1,200 
salary will be fixed wer oy 
tions and experience. C 
h Applic 
academic qualifications and experience (in- 
eluding adult 
the names of three referees 

later than Saturday. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


UGUSTUS 

Paintings and Drawings 
PURSE’S 
oe Lee ins. 


desig 


RE GA 


1.15 and 


JOHN 


ns for “ Ha 


5.30 Sats 


Me 


EXHIBITION, = 
And ROG 


milet *’ 


Leicester 
0 


| ae tf GERMAN. PAINTINGS, ( 
).—ARCAaDE GALLERY, 28 
Street. May 5th-June 16th. oe 


morial Ex 


S Mansard Gallery, 


Road, 
LLERY 


10 a.m. 


Batt 


other 


ER 


film.— 


Sq., 
1400. 


UR ULSTER ARTISTS.” Paintings 
by D. O'Neill. G. Dillon, N. John- 
son, G. Campbell 


HEAL’S MANsARp GALLERY. 
196, p ,Tottennam Cor Sot, Road, W.1. 


tion of _—— oe. Open from 5th-29th 

of May at eal” 

Tottenham Geax 
EPEV 


hibi- 
196 


w.l. 

131-134, New Sune 
W.1 —PAINTINGS v 
PEPLog. 10-5.30. Sats 10-2. 
QCULPTURE EXHIBITION organised by 
the L.C.C. and Art Council, 

Park, May 14th to mid-September. 
daily (including Sundays), 
Admission 1s.. 


ersea 


Open 
to dusk, 
children and grt students 63. 
Lectures “ the site Mondays, Wednesdays. 
Prida: 6.30 p.m.; 
3 p.m. Two specia! lectures on sculpture by 
~¥ = — and Sir Eric Maclagan. 


days 





(Drury 


Lane), 


rill. 


Soloists, 


unda 


E 


m., the 26th, at the 
County Bail, sEt. Admission free by 
= on 2, Spylicati ion to the Epucatron 
Orricen (H County Hall, S.E.1 (1209) 
Ww: ISTLER EXHIBITION at Whistler's 
house, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, May 
25th-28th. 10 to 6. Buses 19, 49 
Admission free 
CONCERTS 


EETHOVEN CONCERT, Winter Garden 
Theatre May 
23rd, at 7.30. London Symphony Orchest ra 
Conductor, Charles B 


melie 


iD privat 


2 | child over 
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ACCOMMODATION, VACANT | 
AND WANT ED 


FEW PERMANENT GUESTS 
lovely guest house with 
— ‘el ent cuisine. 


TAKEN 


Bl letch € E cs, 
DINBUR GH Board accom, 
ina June-July-At 

weekly —Box 437a 
student & wife urg. need 
Lor idon area.—Box 446a. 
Ww . ¢ 3 min. Oxford Circus)— 
rn., divan, bed-sit. room 
pers shar., £3 18s. Gd 
ing, serv., use bath, kit.. 
nai utensils, etc. Phone.: 


fortable. 45 g 
4° X-SERVIC 
4unfd. fi 

F CADOR, 

d 









3 a... wk 
Includ. light 
plate, linen, 
| dus. 7129. 

‘COTTISH 
iy and board for 


BORDERS. — Accommodation 
lady and daughter, or 
5 years, in beautifully sit. small 
country, for June and July Some trout 
fishing. 4 gns. and 3} child.—Box 438a. 
dh comfortable furnished rooms with 
board offered professional man or 
woman. Dulwich dist. Convenient West End 


and City. 34 guineas weekly.—Box 444a 
‘VO LET.—Suit artist. Large room, 35 

by 20. Good light. Ground floor, All 
conveniences. Fully furnished. Bed and 


breakfast or week-end meals could be pro- 
vided.—_Mackenziz, The Retreat, Bucking- 
ham Park, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 


TRAVEL 


BRIGHT SUGGESTION.—Wh not 

travel to Nice by motor coac and 
avoid tiring night travel? Only £13 10s 
return from London, and no deduction from 
your £35 Out and return any day. 
hotels on the Riviera at 12s. 6d 
full board.—Conrours, TD., 72, 
Street, London, MUSeum 8499. 

R TOURS.—(1) 

(2) Riviera, Florence, 
and Venice (4) 





‘NONTINENTAL 
Swiss Heights 
Venice (3) Dolomites 
Austrian tized and Dolomites. (5) Rome 
and Naple All tours heavily booked 
Essential state date preferred.—LaMMIN 
qeaae, Lip., 67. Blenheim ‘Fessece, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321, 
RELAND.—First-class coast hotel near 
Di n Still time to book. Write for 
brochure. Also Jersey and Switzeriand by 
air.—Acrroyn's, 15, Princes Arcade, Picca- 
MAYfair 2248-9. 
OLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA AGAIN! —Come 
, and spend your holiday rediscovering 
the old appealing charm of the Austrian 
countryside, with its glorious landscape of 
woods, mountains and quaintly picturesque 
villages. Selected hotels will satisfy every 
requirement, be delightfully 
surprised by specially pro- 
for our guests.—For particulars, 
apply to any TRAVEL AGENT as quickly as 
| ee tv 
Ee Travels for the best escorted 
independent Continental holidays 
16 days ‘Swi tzerland, 35 gns, (Swiss cur- 
rency guaranteed); days Italian Dolo- 
mites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday: moun. 
tains, lakes, horse races, ia the land of 
blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 38 
gns.; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations, 
full board at good hotels, tips, tax, and ex- 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for 
you. Write now for Brochure, stating 
country.-11. Suffolk Street, Pall ‘Malt 
London, S.W.1, 











: ' holiday Ss 


. Ticensed. 





HOLIDAYS 


OARD res. Cosy nee. Beach.—Davigs, 
Red Rays h. Rd., W. Wittering. Sx. 
} sy LOVERS offer hospitality in pic- 
turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
Welsh mountains Remotely situated near 
Llyn Geirionydd Warmth and comfort 
and excellent food. erm conveniences. 
near Trefriw. 

Tel.: Llanrwst 166. 


‘EA, Sun, Sand Poet's village. Lovely 
bathing. Small country guest house. 
From 4} guineas.—Wyke Cotrace, Felpham, 
Bognor Regis. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


URWASH COMMON. SUSSEX. Oasx- 
pown Country Cius and Hotel, pro- 
vides holidays suitable for all. Spacious 
and beautiful surroundings, excellent 
cuisine, billiards, tennis. Children over 
ree welcome.—Send §.A.E. for brochure. 
s 3 STRETTON — LONGMYND 
—Overlooks Swiss-like beauty 
of shew ae Highlands, at their best in 
May and June. Large, well-apptd. lic. hotel 
with ev. com. and good cuisine. 24 acres 
grounds. Golf, tennis, riding. Tel.: 72. 
EVON.—Royal Court Hotel, Dawlish. 
Good food, beds, service. Own farm 
produce. Bathing, riding, fishing, tennis, 
} golf. A few vecancies for May-June. 
| ) yg ee GUEST HOUSE, Winean- 
| ton, Somerset. for a quiet, restful 
holiday in beautiful surroundings, both in- 
| doors and out. Lovely air. Trains direct 
| from Waterloo to Templecombe. Taxi avail. 


od 
= _gns.—Bonner Penralit, 








Hooke, Ilona Kabos. Overture and Inci- | 6 guins { 7 - 
weer a4 a ~ guins. p.w. inclusive’ Wincanton 2326. 
o~ Ro } RR Jy ‘OR HEALTH.—Ptaswewypn Pre. a 
(transcribed by the Composer from the | proc lanbedr. Merioneth, N. Wales.—Write 
— sogeerie). jamere a’: 3. Tickets | VRANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cam 
s 8 from Theatre ~ ~ “ 
(Hol. $881)—Ait Acents & LyNrorp-Jogt, | | of Pay ™ i, received for periods 
Oranibus Bene aeare (Lan. 3591), Pres. by | TNOWEY, CORNWALL.—Pentre Horst 
— pera Co. by arr. with Rudolph iF Licensed. Beautiful position above the 
. cos = “Harbour ay be Maes A 
T t = TPR walk from thing beach and golf. Large 
ENTERTAINMENTS lounges. H. and ¢. all bedrooms. interest- 
WERUINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) ng food, excellently cooked. 
VENINGS 7.0 Wed. and Sat. 230. | I OVE.—" Rivington,” private hotel, 
Donald ,, Wolhit ip Ibsen's “The Master | Cromwell Rd., ciose sea, Prin. rms. 
Builder sth. bal. Garv. prod. Ex. cuisine. Ev. amy. 
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YREAT WESTERN HOTEL, NEWQUAY. 
WW —Incomparable for your Summer 
Uniquely situated on a spur of 
two glorious sandy beaches 
generosity and excellence of 

55 bedrooms. Pully 


between 
d for 


land 
Renown 
meals 

201013. 
Oue or 
gentlefoilk 
residence 


two vacancies for 
for summer, 

Lovely, quiet, 
Five guineas summer.—Rornsay 
Lowes Park Road, Hastings. 
] T ‘THE SPINNING WHEEL ” 
A priv ATE HOTEL RHAM, near 
CANTERBUR “* Lovely Country Holidays 
you will enjoy, nn with Good Pood and Plenty 
of it! Bui lt in charming old-world style 
with all modern comforts; H & C water; 
slumberland beds; own farm produce; eggs; 





peu! try; farm milk: attractive Gdns. On 
bus route to sea 
jG MAEPE CROSS HOTEL, Ni. ExmouTs. 


moorland and Devon lanes. 
where every 


For séa, 
wa leome toa very lovely house, 


room and every appointment pleases. 
Efficient service 28 acres grounds. En- 
trancing view over sea and Estuary. 
iecense . Private hire car. Tel.: Exmouth 
L INKS HOTEL, THURLESTONE SANDS. 

Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside 
the sea and adjoins golf links. Unvarying 


high standard comfort. service and cuisine. 
ull licence. Trains met. Tel.: 204. 
WV UDDIFORD, near_Barnstap‘e, 
4 Devon. Broomhill.—In seclusion of 
150 acres own grounds. Amenities of well- 
managed hotel, but homely atmosphere of 
comfortable country ouse. Billiards. 
Really good country fare. Tel.: Shirwell 62. 
. EAR SHREWSBURY, LONGNOR HALL. 


—In lovely Parkland. Peace and 
superlative comfort in this beautiful 17th 
Century house. Perfect cuisine; ideal ser- 
vice. Pte. bathrooms Riding, tennis, trout 
fishing Saturday evening dances. Club 
licence Tel.: Dorrington 58. 


ENCARWICK HOTEL EXMOUTH, §. 
DEVON.—Centrally situated facing 
South and sunshin. with lovely view over 
sea Combines all the comfort of home 
with the service and appointments of a 
pomrn hotel Meals are excellent.—Tel.: 


portence HOTEL Fairy Cross, nr. 
Bideford.—One of Socer’s. outstand- 
luxurious comfort, perfect 
cuisine, fine wine Historic building in 58 
acres Pte beach Billiards, tennis, 
croquet, golf 4 — Terms 12 to 14 gns 
Brochure on requ Trains met. Tel.: 
Horns Cross 262 
UIET enjoyment, good food, comfortable 
A country house,, set in the 
midst of beautiful scenery.—The Grange, 
Church Preen, near Shrewsbury. 
OLLE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON a -von.—Overlooks the sea, 
with garden “adjetniny the Promenade. De. 
lightful Sun Lounge Billiard and Card 
Rooms. Lift. Fully Licensed. Tel.: 500. 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorse 
Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent 
food. own produce Good bus _ services. 
Bridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 
St IVES, Cornwall.—Sr. MERRYN. 
kK Faces sea It’s not an hotel; it’s a 
comfortable detached house in secluded 
garden, offering personal service and ex- 
cellent home cooking. H. & C. 
terms.—Tel.: 610 


Reasonable 

ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE, 
‘ CUMBERLAND. — Charming Tudor 

Manor, near lakes, fells, sea; mild climate; 

reliable hacks from own stables; fishing, 
golfing: good food . 


and comfy 
gram 


ing hotels, 


beds. 


PRIORY, 
LEY, OXPORD. 
Century Guest ‘House in lovely grounds and 
beautiful unspoilt countryside, seven miles 
(convenient transport 
welcomes guests for 
. Pine walking and riding 
country (hacks available) Billiard Room 
and Children’s Playroom. Ample and 
delicious meals, with every attention and 
consideration. Brochure from Proprietors 
Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 
ae OLD HOPE —— HOTEL, Rye 
T has now nr Good food, soft 
beds, a warm hotel Radiator and bot water 
in every bedroom. 
HE O-p Rectory, PoRTHEERRY, Barsy.—A 
well-equipped Guest House in 7 acres 
grounds, near sea. Every modern amenity, 
10 guest bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, billiards, 
outdoor recreation. Excellent table: own 
produce. Free transport Barry Station. 
Moderate terms.—Write for Brochure to 
Proprietress, Mrs. J. ROLLINSON. 
‘POROSAY CASTLE Isle of Mull, Scot- 
land. Large gardens, home farm, all 
country life facilities Under the pro- 
prietor’s personal supervision. Brochure on 
application, Tel.: Craignure 6. 
*J*REHARROCK MANOR, near Port Isaac. 
Cornwall. In 15 acres delightful grounds 
of flower gardens and woodlands. joy 
the atmosphere of unique happiness and 
modern comfort in traditional country house 


se. All own produce. Tel.: Port Isaac 
\ AYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE 
CONTINENTALE 20, Granville Place. 


Orchard St.. W Tel.: Mayfair 5125. 
Case from noon till 10. at - m Luncheons, 
afternoon teas, dinners © house charges. 
Excellent Continental! cuisine and Patisserie 
from own bakery. Tables bookable for 


dinners. 
Virs CENTURY MANOR, Upper 
QuINTON, SrTrRATrORD-ON-Avon, for those 
desiring perfect peace, comfort, good food 
and persona] attention. Own farm pesduce; 
modern. conveniences interior-spring 
Tus. Folder on request. 
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HEALTH HORIZON 
an illustrated quarterly magazine 
Current issue includes : 
WHY WEAR SPECTACLES ? 
ALCOHOL 
ADIPOSITY 
Five shillings for four issues 


January - April - July - October 
Tavistock House Nerth, W.C.1 
CARD CAKKLS CAW CAMS 


ARTISTS 


Does your work sell ? 


if not— profit by the advice 
and criticism of a well- 
known exhibitor —late of 
Chelsea. Moderate fees. 
Full information on re- 





quest. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for 
details. 


THE CRITIC (studio 1 1) 


Bellhurst House, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
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ELLERMAN 
amd 
UCKNALL 





To 


SOUTH AFRICA 
CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1011. 





ey 
HOLIDAY /N 
Glorious DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious accommodation, 








cheerful service. Heat sw pool. in th 
heart the Peak District. ideal for famil 
holidays. Terms from Mr. R. Hewlett. 





BUXTON 
SPA 


PALACE HOTE 


SCARBOROUGH 
A Fait Bod of Dihackon 
won, oom, tr lar aod 
oo 


). MM 

and farm. Accommod- 

SS = 
Maneale a 


¥. 7 








PURELY PERSONAL. 


ROSSWORDS SOLVED... 

there's nothing like the quiet 
solace of a King Six Cigar 
(1/7d. each) to smooth away any 
cross word. 














_—— gee 
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|} I am « part of all that I have met.” 
| 
| 
| 
] 


Resemmmend cd by 
Ashley Courtenay 





EXETER 
HOTEL 


THE ROYAL 


. CLARENCE 
“The Gateway to the West.” 


Coptes of the 1948 edition of my hardy 


























“ , f le? . A beautiful old eighteenth < entury coach- 
annual " Let 5 Halt Awhile,” price 65. ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
cre now available at leading booksellers. Ciose packed with the relics of a more 
Profusely illustrated it describes some let red age yet replete w every modern 
4°) of the really good hotels of Great ty Well appe ed bedrooms 
Britain and Ireland, If your bookseller bas Rest kurant. Cocktai il "Lew ge at ud «Litt, 
sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2 
68, James's Street, London, 3.W.1. ca meourn. ~~. Rov Al AL ga 

. 6 ve » (formerly ydro an now 
Price Gs. Gd., post free. under the same direction as ul Queen's 
ABBERLEY. Worcestershire, THE ELMS + oe Se ee AO 
On the fringe of some of the loveliest Sherborne). Overlooking Palmouth Bay. 
country in all England, and about 10 miles Good Food and e1 aor itn, aalibaden amie 
from Worcester. Droitwich and Tenbury; 2 B n renowned for its mildness an 
. : +?) holl b soft beautif surroundings 
makes a delightful holiday base 500ft 
u 16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding. FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing 
lub Licence. Tel.: Gt Thitley 31. full South Delightful gardens, terracing 
: to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 
Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED seq water baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 
offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis tennis courts. billiards, croquet, putting. 
‘expert tuition available); rough shooting; Reduced terms during off-season, Tele- 
Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; phone: Felixstowe q 
ard a standard of comfort and catering 
that is all too rare Booklet with pleasure. COL KES Tons. on THE aap 
Tel.: Gobion 268 Situated on the as facing the sea ully 
- licensed, with “ Bay ree”’ Grill Room 
ALDEBURGH. BRUDENELL HOTEL. and Cocktail Bar. Good food, well cooked. 
Right on tne sea. in a eres Js mey Lifts Central Heating. Running ater in 
own ) wimmit -fishing. rooms. ock-up garages. Moderate 
Manager: Stickland. Tel. 43. terms. Telephone 4663-4 
Trust Houses, Limited FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL 
BALLACHULISH, Argyll. BALLACHU- for your DAYS or SIDENCE 
LISH HOTEL. Where the mountains meet Wonderful position in_ large Private 
the . the shores of Loch Leven Gardens on the Leas. 70 Bedrooms, all 
among magnificent Highland scenery. Good with H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. Lift. 
f and every comfort 7 Lounges. YOU"LL FIND EVERY COM- 
ood y 


in country_ hotel. 
Pully licensed. A.A., A.C Garage. FORT AT THE LYNDHURST. Brochure 
Moderate terms. Tel. ‘239 


on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played. 
A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. 


HARROGATE. GRAND_ HOTEL. For 


In the “KEY” position. Buses pass the i TE 
grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf health and_ holiday. Britain’s Wonder 
Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- Hotel. First class throughout, this 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court, hotel provides in my humble opinion, a 






ial reduced terms for Residents. Service which we associate with an era 
rite Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. Known as “ pre-war."’ Further, it has an 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333. all-the-year-round season. Tel. 4631. 
Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE 
BRAmSASTER. Bee. eet HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- 
holiday” you have ever had. Bathing (from — rest = om puauts motel 850ft 
firm sands), riding, sailing, tennis, widine sea level. enty of good food, 
shooting. first-class golf at Brancaster ‘iding, golf. Cocktail Bar. Frequent buses 
Hunstanton (6 miles)—dancing, Hastings. Resident Proprietors, Mr. and 
billiards, and cocktail lounge. Tel.: Mrs. W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. 
Brancaster 17. HAYWARDS HEATH. 6 ex. BIRCH 
° eal for warm and comfortable 
~ CANSIONS. ee SEX ll cans accommodation. Excellent travel facilities. 
of cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own Frequent fast electric trains—London “ 
rivate bathroom “en suite,” G.P.O. Minutes. Lovely garden, swimming 
elephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully squash courts—tennis courts. 3 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589 terms from 8) gns. in Hotel, 7) gns. in 
J . . Garden House. weet Proprietor. Tel.: 
Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. LUPTON Haywards Heath 670 
HOTEL. CHURSTON FERRERS, for & py, HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. WHITE 
sea-cum-country holiday, a Country House pRIaARS Couatry house hotel 


atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the of sheer }-—-- in a »erfect country 


gates, sea bathing and fishing, tennis, holiday setting. 5 miles from the Sussex 
dancing. Billiards, Bridge Licensed. Coast. Bus service to Eastbourne and 
Detatls with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 81338. Bexhill passes the hotel. Licensed. 
BUDE Sete enh, sundiien, tees om Tel.: Herstmonceux 3299. 
und food, comfortable accommodation. All Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one HOTEL. Charming country house once 
of Cornwall’s leading hotels. Open all bought by the nation for Lord Nelson. 
the year Tel.: Bude 15 Homely atmosphere and great comfort. 
7 700 feet up with really magnificent views. 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN. COTSWOLD Hard tennis courts. Riding and fishing 
HOUSE HOTEL. This Adams House, and available. Wonderful food. Own garden 
its ‘ovely garden. which blends so happily and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and 


into wes Campden’s quiet charm,. Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34 


makes a delightful base for the best of 
he Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 eIaeCA TS « ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
tatles Through London trains. Licensed. EL. Bracing Air. Glorious Sands. An 


hovel of the family type. Golf, Bathin 
and Riding at own front door. Renown 

for its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables, own Poultry. 


Tel.: Campden 33 


SOUTH rnllenal POLSUE MANOR, 
im unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- 


seaside holiday. With its - enue. an Tel.: Broadstairs 1001. 
y some 

Sg el LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. In the 

RUAN HIGH LANES nr. Truro. heart of the New Forest. A comfortable 


Georgian Country house characterised by 





GROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL offers efficient and cheerful service, modernly 
everything that makes up a health-giving equipped with own swimming pool, and 
enjoyable holiday Overlooking Sands. cenvontentiy situated — Southampton and 
Homel atmosphere, good food, well-stocked Bournemouth. nsed. Trains met 
bar. ¢ supervision of the experienced at Brockenhurst. Through London trains. 
Resident Owners (Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Tel 

Davies) ensures your satisfaction. Tel. 2526. LYNMOUTH, North Devon. The TORS 
Nr. CROMER, WEST KUNTON, MONKS- wou & wise choice for your 
MEAD. _Well-established country Guest ng or for you annual holiday 
House. Modern, quiet, every comfort, ex- ‘his year. First class. Fully licensed. 
cevlent cooking. 2) acres sheltered grounds, MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S. GREAT 
sauty soll, sea and wooded country. BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO. Health 
Gacages. Golf, Riding, Tennis, Pishingand jis everything: Nature and medical skill 


the Broads within easy distance Ten combine to make amends fer the ailments 


minutes from rail and bus services. cau by a troublet age For further 
Tel.: West Runton 65. details write to the Secretar y. Smediey’s 
EXGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE Hydro, Matlock, Derbysht: 
LOwWGE HOTEL for residence or a break MINEHEAD. BEACK ‘tO TL. Family 
from responsibilities All rooms fitted hotel close to sea. Not “oo big for com- 
mh. and c. and gas fires Beautiful fort and persona! sei vice Sea-bathing, 
- Jens and good food. London only 20 Golf, Riding. Good cen.~* for excursions 
s. Egham Station buses and Green by coach. Manager: 7. Marsh Tel. 15. 
Lise coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham 359. Trust Houses, Limited 





MINEHEAD. NORTHFITLD. A seventem 
bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, wher 
the Resident Owners aim at the highes, 
standards of Catering and Comfort. 4 og 
nee holiday headquarters tor 
cxmoor and the sea. rom 7 

Tel. 864 . 
eeanay. HEADLAND HOTEL. 


Open all the year. A 
injoyable any time An hot@ 

is always something to 
dge, dancing. 18-hole go 


BE 







£ 












ing. Good food and Well. 

ellars, attractive cocktall be 

heating. Tel. 2211. r 

> eee Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
he Sunny Sussex Coast i 

especially with this Country 

H use, ‘ten minutes from Bexhill, ag one’s 
base Comfortable iful fare 
Own riding stables. nis court, 
Danci ng Golf. Licensed. From § om, 


Tel.: Ninfleld 330 


PULBOROUCH, Sussex. By South 
Downs CHEQUERS 1 hr. London, 3 
mins. coast, nr. station. Unusual comfort, 
Old-world charm Delightful location, 
Farm and garden produce, varied ang 
appetisi ng meals (invariably commended), 
Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), 
fishing, lovely walks. Admirable 
good bus services. Licensed. Tel,: 
borough 86. 


Regresene HILL, Surrey. MO 

OTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offey 
guiet and comfortable residential quarter 
from 6 gns., with easy access to City ang 
West End ‘Tel.: Richmond 376 3. 


ST. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Seley 
Country House Hotel. In sheltered bay, 
Beautifully furnished with every moderg 
convenience. First-class cuisine. Registers 
club. Terms from 30/-aday. Trainsme 
Truro. Resident Manager: A. Milgs 
Humbert Tel.: St. Mawes 322. 


SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. DAISH’S. Tha 
famous English Hostelry provides Pood, 
Wine, Comfort and Courtesy in th 
traditional style of yore at all seasons, 
Dancing, Golf, Riding. Mine mt, George 
Spencer. Tel. 2274 (all rooms) 


SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP. 
STEDE HOTEL. 

established 
under the personal direction of Mr. 
Mrs. O. G. Crawley, needs no introd 
and to all we say WELCOME in the fullest 
sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasure 
Shanklin 2101. 


) w wee oo DEVON. BELMONT 
Star A first-class luxury 
onee oe its excellent food and 


tne 


front Throw coaches dally trom 
Waterloo Private Suites. Gas fire, 
Private bathrooms. Lift Fully licensed. 
Tel.: Sidmouth 32. 

SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. Tht 
sunny positioned family hotel, under th 
personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sa 


oder, 
offers comfort and good catering ia s 
picturesque resort famed for the mildns 
of its climate. Tel. 90. 


SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL 


facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
and be spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 
fast in bed. 


Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. A . 
tively furnished room. A superb bed and 


Service with a Smile. Tel. 951 
SWANAGE, Dorset. GRAND HOTEL 
Modern luxury hotel. 83 bedrooms, mostly 


facing sea and south. Fully licensed cock- 
tail bar, dancing, perfect cuisine. Lift. 
Garage. Private access to beach. Tel: 
Swanage 2245. 


TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL. We occupy. 
we believe, the 
Torquay .. on the sea-front, on 
level. No hills to climb, no steps to fall 
down. We can offer you accommodation 
from a suite to a single room, studied 
courtesy and satisfying service. Nightly 
Dancing to Harry Evans and his Band. 
Squash, Tennis, Biliards and a play- 
ground for children. Brochure with 
pleasure from S. R. Paul, General Manager. 
Tel. 2234 A.A., R.A.C. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed. First- 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ballroom. Free on own sport 
9-hole course. “Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 
Nr. VENTNOR ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
HOTEL (Licensed.) Possibly the —= 
sheltered suntrap in Britain. A 
balconied bedrooms, facing south and the 
sea, available, personal supervision of 
resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. W. &. 
Milton Ayres. Tel: Ventnor 309 
WEYBRIDGE. Surrey. OATLANDS 
PARK HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from 
London Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, 
Badminton and Dancing—all free to resl- 
dents. rooms (many with private 
baths), and self-contained suites. Moderate 
inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. 
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